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EARN AT HOME 


INTERESTING, PROFITABLE AND PERMAN- 
ENT. Spare or full time home employment 
available immediately for both experienced and 
inexperienced workers (either sex), no rezistra- 
tion fees of any kind, but stamped addressed 
envelope please to Home Employment Dent. 
(F.), BOM. 125, Monomark House. London, W.C. 1. 
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arranged. Existing ones paid off; 
also 2nd Mortgages on Houses, Shops, 
Flats, Businesses, Cinemas, Factories, 
Hotels, Farms, etc.—Ashley’s (Dept. F.F.), 
67, Cambridge Road, LONDON, N.W. 6. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
(Founded 1940.) Write for particulars. 
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MARGATE CONFERENCE. First-class 

Family Hotel, immediately opposite 
Conference centre. 45 bedrooms with own 
radios. Dunlopillo or LS. beds; elec. fires. 
Fullylicensed. 3 lounges. Wonderful table 
gtd. Inc. terms from 27/6 day or 7% gns. 
week. Write for illus. brochure, resident 
prop., ROXBURGH HOTEL, Cliftonville, 
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To the Editor 
Abolish the whip ! 


THE letter from Councillor Sylvan Jones? | 
in the last issue of Fact and his 
emphasis upon ‘the difference between) 
“Politics” and “Party Politics” was 
timely and useful. Political parties are) 
essential to our conception of democracy 
in local elections and the work of local 
Councils certainly is political. I suggest,” 
however, that Group operation on local) 
Councils is sometimes taken too far. 

The phrase “local government” is out- 
of-date for the function of local Councils 
to-day is management and administration 
rather than government. Voting in Com- 
mittee or Council is rarely on issues of 
Socialist principle, if we accept the ae 
definition of Socialism as co-operation for — 
the common good. 

Voting is rather on questions of long- ork 
shert-term policy, on the rights and needs” 
of individuals compared with rights and 
needs of the electorate, on conceptions of 
good or bad staff management, on appreci- 
ation af duty to electors as a whole com-~ 
pared with duty to a section.. 

In many cases the monthly abstracts of 
the British Institute of Management may 
provide more guidance than the decisions 
of the Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party. { 

Moreover, we cannot limit questions of 
conscience to religion and temperance. 
Conscience may come into questions of 
right or wrong in other spheres such as 
staff leadership and management, duty to 
electorate and spending of public money. 

Group discussion and informal consulta- 
tion between Councillors -are valuable. — 
Group discipline through the leader or 
whip is usually unwise. Electors do not 
like it and many withhold support and 
interest because of it. Loyalty to the 
Labour and Socialist Movement comes 
from the heart and mind and not from a 
perfunctory acceptance of standing orders, 
which are unimportant if we select candi- 
dates wisely on their record and ability. 

D. DIXON, 
(Chairman, Beddington and 
Wallingon Labour Party). 
South Croydon. 


. ANGLO-FRENCH CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 
CENTRE 
A number of vacancies still exist in 
two camps in France for young 
British secondary school children from 
29th July to 25th August and 
27th August to 16th Sept. 
Lectures in French and English. 
‘Visits, Excursions. All Sports. » 
Details from: 

CENTRE DE CO- OPERATION. 

CULTURELLE ET SOCIALE i: 
26, Rue Notre Dames des Vietoires, 
Paris 2 
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ABOUR’S new statement of policy is now being 

| ‘studied by local Labour Parties and affiliated trade 

-- union branches all over the country. They will discuss 

4 it and debate its points and pass on their findings to 
annual conference in September. 

Zs _ As was expected, the national Press did thefr best 

- to belittle the statement. As Morgan Phillips clearly 


3 Press resorted to vague denunciations eoumac’ not! on 

_ fact but on their own fancies. 

ae The reasons for this are not far to Soak Some 
"newspapers frankly didn’t understand the statement; 


‘ firm Socialist basis, that “ Challenge to Britain” threw 
them into confusion. 

: We are sorry that they found themselves in the 
’ - position of either being purely destructive or else 


shows in his article on another page, the bulk of the . 


it was too intelligent for them. Others had been so . 
confident that it would be. a lifeless policy, with no ~ 


' and decided upon by the September conference. 


. Labour’s next election manifesto. 
having to praise the statement. We are sorry, too, that. 
Honity.. of them chose the former course, It 


NOW FOR SOME HONEST DEBATE! 


would have been more honest had they faced up to 
Labour’s challenge. 

But the Press reaction was just a one-day wonder. 
Labour Party members have a long. job ahead of them. 
With the statement before them, theirs is the task of 
getting down to the roots of the problems it outlines, 
and weighing up the solutions it proposes. It will be 
no light task. 

Clear thought and sound judgment are the essen- 
tials in the Labour Party to-day. Fortunately these 
qualities have always been found in abundance in the 
Party, and the September conference can be relied 
upon to produce more intelligent and more constructive 
contributions to Labour’s policymaking than we had 
from the Press. 

; Later this month, a full statement of Labeuee in- 
ternational policy will be issued, also to be discussed 

To- 

gether, the two statements will form the basis of 

With that manifesto, 

Labour will go before the people fully confident of 

victory at the polls. 


Te 


C. R. ATTLEE writes: In ‘‘ Challenge to Britain’’ the Labour Party has set 
out for submission to next annual Conference a constructive policy for the 


next Labour Government. 


The outstanding problem which every British : 


Government has to face is how to establish on a firm basis the economy of 


this country. 


The specific proposals here put forward are not based on 


academic theories or political prejudices, but are designed with the object 


of achieving this aim. 


modern world. 


They are socialist because the Labour Party believes i 
that only by the application of socialist principles can this country maintain 
its prosperity and the standard of life of the people in the conditions of the 
We seek to make Britain independent economically, but we 


Se ae 


realise that this can only be done in co-operation with other countries. In 
the years following the war the Labour Government successfully pursued 
the policy of planning the economy of this country in the interests of all the 


people. 


When Labour is returned again®to power it will seek to recover 


the ground lost under Tory rule and to carry further what has been truly 


described as a peaceful revolution. 


I hope our members will study this state- $ 
ment and help to speed the day when its proposals can be put into effect. 


LABOUR’S PLAN FOR BRITAIN_| 


ABOUR’S new policy statement — “Challenge to 
Britain” —can be divided into three main parts. 
First it states the problem to be solved. Then it puts the 
Labour Party’s proposals for a solution, and finally it 
- outlines the improvement which this solution will make 
possible in our national life. 
In the first. chapter, under the heading “The 
Problems We Face,” it states the position as the Labour 
‘Party sees it to-day and outlines the financial and 
. economic problems: which must be overcome if the 
general standard of living of our people is to be main- 
_. tained and improved. 
_. One of the major objectives of the Labour Party is to 
» achieve independence of American aid. | Further, Britain 
must take all possible steps to protect itself against the 
' ‘serious effects which even a slight slackening. of 
_ American business can have on our own economy. 
~~ Considerable stress is, therefore, laid upon the dollar 


ey with’ it, 
|. .A number of other important proposals are made in 
'. this section, including an agreement between the Sterling 
_ Area countries to operate a co-ordinated control over 
capital investment; the encouragement of primary 
__. producers through the offer of long term purchase agree- 
- . ments; the maintenance and expansion of East-West 
Trade within the limits imposed by the Cold War; con- 
_ stant efforts to effect a relaxation of international tension 

_ to widen those limits and make possible a reduction in 
_ the arms burden; and the provision of positive help to 
_ the -underdeveloped areas of the world, to combat 
_ poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease. 
It is emphasised, however, that these proposals must 
_ ‘be backed by a vigorous policy of economic expansion 
at home if they are to succeed. 

~ The statement emphasises that the achievement of 


: No loss to public 
_ ‘problem and the concrete proposals made for dealing | 


‘road passenger services in selected areas. 


- Labour Party proposes to take particular sections of the 


national prosperity by expanding our economy can only © 
be secured by developing the techniques of Socialist 
planning, and by extending public ownership and — 
control over the basic elements of our economy. 

In this respect priority is given to the development and 
expansion of industries whose products are in increasing 
world demand. 

In. the industries already under public ownership ~ 
proposals are outlined for further expansion and ~ 
efficiency. We need more coal and the more effective use 
of all fuel. 

Labour points the need for a general policy covering _ 
all the fuel and power industries, and it is proposed that — 
the Minister of Fuel should be made responsible for 
co-ordinating the development and price policy of coal, 
gas and electricity. 9 


wie 


Ce en a 


In road transport it is proposed to take back into publie — 
ownership such road haulage units as are needed to © 
provide a co-ordinated transport system, and to restore — 
the British Transport Commission’s power to reorganise 

In the key industry. of iron and steel Labour will 
restore the industry to public ownership. Both these . 
measures will be carried through on terms that will 
ensure that no profit is made at the expense of the public, 

In a general review of the industries at present under 
private ownership the programme makes the following 
proposals : be 

First, wherever it is found necessary for the purposes 
of the expansion programme, the state shall either build 
and operate new enterprises or acquire a controlling 
interest in existing enterprises, or both. : 

In the heavy engineering and allied industries the 


ey) Cl a ee ee ee 
{. o bet ate 
Ree aaecees: 


F itidustry into public ownership and directly initiate new 
_ development by buildjng factories and plant where these 
| are necessary for the expansion programme. Other 
Bees may pee be used to ensure the fulfilment of the 
- plan =~ 
SZ Labour will ensure that there is an adequate supply of 
risk capital at cheap rates; the statement proposes the 
establishment of a Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration that can place orders on behalf of the whole 
Commonwealth as far ahead as possible with British 
_ firms, and also the establishment of an Export Promotion 
i Organisation to forecast foreign demands and generally 
assist the development of British sales in foreign 
- markets. 
_. In an examination of the machine tool industry Labour 
found that despite wartime expansion we are still 
dependent on the import of machine tools. 
' So Labour will acquire in the public interest a number 
- of key machine tool firms, which will act as centres for 
_ technical rationalisation and expansion. 


More coal, more aircraft 


_, More coal is dependent on adequate supplies of mining 
machinery. Here again we are obliged to import vital 
machinery because the home industry cannot supply it. 
-_ Among its proposals to meet this problem Labour will 
set up a Central Engineering Establishment which will 
work with the Coal Board’s research organisation in 
_ producing prototypes of new mining machinery. This 
will be supplemented by an additional research estab- 
- lishment to stimulate the production of prototypes of 
machinery for export and for use in the mining of other 
minerals at home. 
Labour has also made a study of the aircraft industry, 
yhose export potential is. now a very important factor 
in our economy. At the moment long delivery dates are 
a serious weakness in the industry’s expansion. The 
nation buys most of its products and most of the finance 
required for the industry’s fundamental research is pro- 
rided by the Government. State help is also being given 
2 y the leasing of special equipment. Labour declares in 
its policy that where necessary the next Labour Govern- 
~ ment will-acquire any firm which falls down on its job, 
~ especially if It neglects valuable opportunities of 
expansion. 


1anufacture of new capital equipment. In this respect 
heavy electrical engineering industry plays a ey, 
portant role.. 

e Labour Party therefore proposes to review the 
-and policies of this industry after the report of 
polies Commission has been published and take 
ensure that. the industry is fly at the nation’ s 


\\ 


Ir MABeuIate eae Stig, repairing Labour proposes to 
et up a Development Council to promote efficiency, on 


1 the Government and all Sides of the pasaae will 


“ston teh 


The increase in production i is vitally dependent on the 


‘ 


. contribute to the prosperous ab eon Nat of the ‘Trees 
world. Bes ae ps 
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_ vigorously existing powers’-— and where required, © 


reviewed to see that changes are needed, and whet 
services are outlined in our picture feature wi *h Pr 


- full account of present-day problems and does — 
promise the impossible. 


_obtainable © 


r?) 
industry. Labour will obtain from the industry itself 
the information required to determine the most 
appropriate sections to be acquired and the most 
appropriate methods of acquiring them. 

It is also proposed to establish a national mineral 
resources survey in order to reduce our dependence on 
the importing of foreign minerals. Labour will under- 
take an assessment of our mineral needs for the next 
twenty years, take power to acquire the deposits of 
particular minerals~and seek the co-operation of 
Commonwealth Governments in making surveys 
throughout the Commonwealth. - 

In oil refining adequate Government influence over the 3 
industry will be maintained in order to ensure co- 
ordination and long term fuel and power development. | 

The Labour Party’s agricultural programme is out- 
lined under the heading “ More from our Land.” 

Among the many proposals made in this section is a 
scheme for land reclamation and plans for the more 
efficient use of farm land. It is proposed to use more 


extended powers — to take land into full public owner- 
ship wherever this is necessary to ensure its full use and ie 
maximum output. a 

The British Sugar Ca noration will be brought into — 
full public ownership. All water supply BERS os te 
will be nationalised. i 

It is Labour’s intention to abolish the tied cottage: f 
system and as a first step prevent new tied cottage cer- 
tificates being issued. No farm worker tenant will be _ 
evicted without reference to a Law Court and it will be — 
made an obligation upon local authorities to rehouse tied 
cottage tenants. 

Labour will take measures to ensure that wages. and 
conditions of employment i in agriculture are comparable: 
with those of workers in other industries. = 


A Socialist solution 


It is intended to establish a Fruit and Vegetable Com S 
mission which will have as its objects the peductie ea 33 


streamlining of distribution in this field. 

It will co-operate with existing Makeunen Bale s ine 
this field and where necessary encourage the establish 
ment of others. It will seek to improve grading ie 
facilities and operate a market intelligence service. 

In the financial section of the statement, Labour’ 
of full employment is re-emphasised and a numb 


investment proposed. is made in the industries hice 
vital to the fulfilment of Labour’s plan. 
The machinery of the capital market will 


new financial institutions are necessary to eup 
industry with its risk capital. . 3 
‘ Labour’s plans for putting new strength into the 


begins on page eleven. 

“Challenge to Britain ” isa Genie policy. It ta 
Labour has put forwar 
Socialist solution which meets the challenge of 
times, and which will lead to national solvency 


SA CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN,” price sixpence, “38% 
from Labour Party. Publications Dept., 
_ Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W. ly at 
ee veence post free. 


TPHE great bulk of the Press were natur- 

ally highly critical of ‘“ Challenge to 
Britain.” We have got used to their un- 
reasoned fault-finding so far as Labour is 
concerned, so their reaction came as, no 
surprise. What was surprising was the 
fact that they were unable to agree in nee 
criticisms. 


> Daily; 
We were told by the Daily Mail that 
“the right wing seems to have prevailed 
over the left...’ But the Financial 
Times assured us that “ this. proposed pro- 
gramme ... represents a strategic victory 
for the left wing of the Labour Party.” 
The plain fact is, of course, that ‘‘ Chal- 
lenge to Britain ” is a statement of Labour 
policy, not the views of any one section 
of the, Party. 


‘NEWS. CHRONICLE 


Some newspapers such as the Daily Ex- 


ae press thought that the statement was 
i “electorally attractive.” But others, such 
a as the News Chronicle, were sure that “in 
3 this Coronation Year of 1953 the Party 


-Executive calmly invites electoral suicide.” 
- How these entirely opposite views can be 
fe 5 reconciled only Fleet Street knows. 

-. In their efforts to find something to 
a criticise in the policy statement, many 
newspapers clutched desperately at the 
references to public ownership, an old 
favourite on which their imaginations are 
accustomed to running wild. The general 
theme of the Press on nationalisation was: 
“Public ownership has been a, failure in 
the past; public ownership is promised in 
the future; public ownership will fail in 
= the future as in the past; therefore the 

new policy is a failure.” 


. - THE GUARDIAN 


The Manchester Guardian epitomised 
_ this attitude in saying: “ Past experience 
_ with (public ownership) .. . does not give 
_ much ground for confidence.” 

- Completely ignored is the fact that by 
every test public ownership has so far 
been an outstanding success. The national- 
ised industries have made a tremendous 
_ contribution to the life and prosperity of 
Britain. 
SOF | course, 


the achievements of the 


ignored by the bulk of the Press—rising 
production, saner organisation, prices ris- 
ing less than in the private sector of indus- 
try, and so on. But even on the question 
of the profits of the nationalised industries 
there is little: of substance that the critics 
can say. Leaving aside aviation, a special 


\ nationalised industries have always been 


~ ease, all the industries have been running - 


at a profit for the past few years, with the 
single exception of the recent loss by the 
Coal Board, which was only prompted. by 
the urgent necessity of getting the coal, 
even if some of it had to be won from un- 
economic pits. 

Even so, if the Coal Board were judged 
as a private industry it would be con- 
sidered to be making a profit, for the 
“Joss”? is counted after compensation has 
been paid out, and private firms count their 
payments to stock-holders as profit. 


Still on public ownership, another com- 
mon Press comment. on the new policy 
concerns the fact that no complete indus; 
try, apart from water supplies, is to be 
brought under public ownership. The 
Times, for example, notes that the “ Nat- 
ional Executive of the Labour Party has 

. abandoned the idea of bringing a whole 
industry into public ownership under one 
national board.” 

This is wrong in fact and also wrong in 
its understanding of our policy. We have 


not abandoned the idea of bringing a whole 


industry into public ownership. What we 
have done is to decide that in our present 
economic situation certain industries have 
to be dealt with more urgently than others, 
and in these industries.the precise bound- 
aries of public ownership must. rest on 
technical and ayereaes considera- 
tions. 


Daily Mirror 


The Daily Mirror applauded much of our 
policy, but concentrated’ on one major 
criticism. After noting that we intend to 
abolish the Health Service charges, make 
full use of food subsidies and bring in a 


system whereby social security benefits will. 


rise as the cost. of living rises, it asked the 
question: “How do we propose to earn 
the money that is spent in these ways?” 
This question merits serious treatment. 
It must be realised that. our whole pro- 
gramme is intended to raise the nation’s 
production and make it easier for us to pay 


that while doing this there will be no 
possibility of passing on the increased pro- 
duction to the consumer. Instead, it must 
be put. into. capital development here and 
abroad to earn us future benefits. For the 


must now create more than we consume. 


-But,.in this situation, as we make it quite . 
-clear, inereases: in- social: service benefits . 


our way in the world. We make it clear vot economic; independence: 


be understandabl 
sake of future economic well-being we See peeone aie been 


must of necessity be limited. We say that 
“ We shall not be able to make. much pre- 
gress with these tasks (of improving the 
social services) as long as our: livelihood 
as a nation is insecure: .The rate at which 
we can expand the social services depends 
largely on the rate at which we can drive © 
up our national output.” 

The proposals that the Daily Mirror 
picked out are the very minimum that we — 
can do to prevent our standards. of social 
security deteriorating. They deal with 
urgent social problems and, to some extent, 
assist us in our plan for economic inde- 
pendence. 

Let us look at what happened when Mr. Hy 
Butler slashed the food subsidies. As the 
income tax and other reliefs at that time 
did not compensate the lower-paid workers — 
for the increased food bill, a chain of fully- i 
justified wage claims was set off througa= — 
out the entire economy. Labour, on the 
ather hand, believes that a wise and fiscal 
social policy can play a vital part in help- 
ing_us to stabilise the cost of living. i 

Some Press commentators have dis- 
covered the fact that a large part of our 
programme will depend on co-operation 
with the rest of the sterling area, including 
the setting-up of some permanent organisa-— 
tions. This they criticise. 


DAILY EXPRESS 


The Daily Express, the self- proclaimed — 
champion of the “ Empire,” is appalled that 
Labour should put forward a practical © 
policy for the Commonwealth, where its i 

? 


friends, the Tories, have done nothing but 
talk. The Express thinks in terms of an 
Empire “ grab” and foresees the Common- 
wealth’s “ dissolution.” Oddly enough, in 
the same camp as the Express is the 
Manchester Guardian. Of Labour’s schemes 
it says, “ that may sound like a good plan, 
but any attempt to put it into practice 
would quickly break up the sterling area, 
and, perhaps, the Commonwealth itself.” 
These critics overlook the fact that the 
sterling area mutually benefits its mem- 
bers. Some countries, such as Australia, — 
would have much more serious dollar 
problems if they were not members of the — 
sterling area. It is because the various 
countries of the Commonwealth can assist 
each other that we rely-on further sterling 
area co-operation to get rid of dollar crises , 
and raise living standards under conditions 


As we fully expected, controls and social bs: 
planning came in for a good share of Press| 
criticism. .Apparently it is a cause for 
concern that these were used by previous — 
Labour Governments. Such concern would _ 


used. unsuccessfully, but in fact its use met 
with resounding success. 

During the period of office of the Labo 
Goveraiments, production increased * 


2 

3 fifty per cent-over- pre-war, and: unemploy- 
- ment almost disappeared. Until the Korean 
_ War and the disastrous turn in the terms 
Of trade, we were getting nearer and nearer 

' to balancing our payments, and we were 
Pable to dispensé with Marshall Aid well 
before it was due to end. 


Some newspapers have been blind to all 
_ this. The Daily Telegraph refers contemp- 
tuously to controls, citing “the mess they 
(Labour) left in 1951.” The Daily Mail 
Tefers to the Labour ‘Governments as hav- 
ing “brought us to the lowest pitch we 
have reached in modern times.” 
If full employment, as opposed to the 
‘three millions out of work in. the 1930s, 
- and steadily increasing production, as 
_ opposed to the fall when the Tories took 
* over, are a “mess” and a “low pitch,” 
- then our Press have got their values even 
-more confused than I had thought. 
Perhaps the trouble is that we success- 
_ fully proved our case after the war and 
~ the Tory Press now fears that we shall be 
Seeiven an opportunity to continue the good 
perorls 
- The week-end Press had time to digest 
ie programme more thoroughly than the 
_ daily Press, so that their comments were 
~ less wild. 
~The Spectator seemed to understand 
_what the programme was about, but got 
one point hopelessly confused: They 
~ accused us of setting up an industrial 
~* featherbed.” This would be created by 
our schemes for expansion, with their tax 


Se 


_ allowances, provision of capital, Govern- 
ment “support” orders, and so on. 


- 


The real point about this policy is, of 
_ course, that an expansionist economy such 
aS we propose requires Government help 
in order to ‘create the expansionist condi- 
pres, ane atmosphere. 


- TRIBUNE 


oe 


eS Crpune Eanened up the statement with 
x the one word “Good,” but qualified this 
by claiming that “it can be a whole lot 
“better.” It lists eight suggestions for 
“strengthening ”’ the statement. 
a Of these the ‘only major ones - are on 
eland, which is discussed in detail in a 
special feature on page 15 of this issue of 
FACT, and equal pay which is, of course; 
ilready accepted in principle by the 
National Executive. The pledge made at. 
Morecambe relates to the next election 
manifesto which will be prepared when 
the time comes. 
“The remaining. points, which are mainly 
differences of degree, will be considered in 
ture issues of FACT. - 

_ The comments of the Economist are sur- 
isingly mild. It picks no quarrel with 
our “ reasoned assessment ” of the econo- 


trying to maintain that we are actually 
glad of the nation’s economic difficulties. 

This is patently absurd. for the. better 
the nation’s economic health the easier the 
task of building the Socialist society at 
which we aim. Present-day difficulties 
only hinder us and make life harder when 
We are seeking to make it easier. 

On the opposite flank, the New States- 
man, too, finds little to complain of in 
“Challenge to Britain.” It rightly says that 
it is “neither revivalist’s bible nor 
speaker’s handbook,” for it is just a state- 
ment of policy and is not intended to be 
read as either an election manifesto or a 
textbook on economics. 

The Statesman advises more courage and 
more realism; but there is no need to be 
more realistic than the actual facts, and 
courage without wisdom would not produce 
a good policy. 


THE OBSERVER 


The Observer has for long advocated a 
serious tackling of our present crisis—it 
has published a thoughtful pamphlet on the 
subject. It was not unexpected when it 
reacted in a generally favourable manner 
to ‘‘ Challenge to Britain.” Nor was it un- 
expected that it rustled up objections to 
specifically Socialist proposals that are de- 
signed to achieve what the Observer advo- 
cates. 

Of the Press reactions as a whole, the 
strange thing is that most critics have com- 
pletely missed the point. Our programme 
is not itself an “ end,” but only a ‘ means.” 
The end that we have in view is to make 


“When the Socialists say they will 
do something they do it. After the 
1945 election they surprised many 


people and shocked some by carrying 
out the entire programme on which 
they had ‘gone to the country.”—Daily 
Express, June 17, 1953. 


certain that this country can rely upon an 
increasing standard of life in the future. 
We say this many times in “ Challenge to 


_ Britain.” But the entire Press seems to 


have got the idea that our programme is 
an: end in itself. 

Our programme must be looked upon as 
an integrated whole with a certain specific 
aim. -.It would be understandable if the 
Press disagreed with our aim. But they 
do not. Instead, it is either ignored or 
criticised in purely destructive terms. No 
constructive alternative to our policy is 
given. 

All serious commentators have agreed 
with our statement of the problems Britain 
faces to-day, and of the tasks that have to 
be fulfilled if we are to raise our living 
standards and achieve economic indepen- 
dence. What they then refuse to face up 
to are the practical policies needed to carry 
out these tasks. 

“Challenge to Britain ” has struck home; 
it has stated the undeniable facts and set 
out, the only policy that can help Britain 


‘to-day. That is why the Press has been 
‘confused and in open disagreement with 


itself. We accept this as a tribute to our 
policy. :; 


Serre ane saci uaae be FeLAGauan ota naKigunisianein 


REASON IN REVOLT 


East German riots 


Wit dramatic suddenness, mass dis- 
satisfaction with the Russian puppet 
Government of East Germany flared into 
open rebellion on June 17. Focal point of 
the uprising was East Berlin; but workers’ 
demonstrations against Communist tyranny 
occurred in towns all over the Soviet Zone. 
The most revealing’ aspect of the revolt 
was that the Grotewohl “ quisling ” Gov- 
ernment was incapable of functioning 
without the support of Russian troops and 
tanks. The Communists discovered that 
despite eight years of indoctrination under 
the iron heel of a ruthless dictatorship the 
workers still cherished their freedom and 
were prepared to risk their lives in an 
effort to obtain it. 

Ostensibly the uprising was due to the 
Government’s arbitrary raising of building 
workers’ production norms by ten per cent 
—equivalent to a ten per cent cut in 
living standards. In fact, however, this 
was but the final spark that set off the 
explosion whose reverberations were felt 
throughout satellite Eastern Europe. 

Unrest had been growing for months 
past, as harder work was demanded, prices 
soared, food got scarce and Russia bled 
German production for its own purposes. 
Last year the Communist Socialist Unity 
Party announced’ forced agricultural 
collectivisation and the elimination of the 
middle class, along with greater concentra- 
tion on arms production. 

This policy further fanned discontent, 
so much so that Russia was compelled to 
intervene. The newly appointed Russian 
High Commissioner, Semyonoy, reversed 
the East German Government’s policy and 
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FACTS ARE 
NOT ENOUGH 


600 Adult Schools in various 


E 


parts of the country are help- 
ing their members to build 
facts into a working philosophy oe 
‘of life through informal educa- 
tion. For full information, 


please write to: 


The General Secretary, 
The National Adult School Union, 
35, Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 
HUVNEEUUOEOSUGUOEOOUNOUEOGOSEEUUUAQOUOUUOEEEUOAOEEUORUEUOELEUAHALELAELLTD, 
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LATE CSE ETAT 
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- WALKING TO PEACE ? 
at Panmunjom approach from one direction, while the United 


8 


announced a whole series of concessions to 
farmers, private traders and even the 
Church, in an effort to ease the tension. 

The retreat of the East German Govern- 
ment was so complete, and its subser- 
vience to Moscow so obvious, that it was 
thoroughly discredited. Thus it was that 
its attempt to forge ahead with the decree 
increasing workers’ norms met with an 
overwhelming — under the circumstances 
almost fantastic—resistance. 

But if the workers’ rebellion was com- 
plete so far as the Grotewohl Government 
was concerned, it could not stand unarmed 
against Soviet military strength. Russian 
tanks rumbled through the streets of East 
Berlin, martial law was proclaimed, and 
Russian bayonets propped up the tottering 
regime. 


Sense of horror 


A wave of arrests followed; one man 
Was at once executed without trial—an 
event that Western Communists hypo- 
critically ignored as they clamoured on 
behalf of the Rosenbergs. More execu- 
tions were announced later. In West 
Berlin hospitals seven wounded refugees 


- died; many other workers must have fallen 


in the East. 

Western amazement at the scale and 
completeness of the revolt and admiration 
for the courage of East Berlin’s workers 
were only marred by a sense of horror of 
the Communist reaction of brutality and 
ruthlessness. 

- The Communist-controlled Radio Berlin 
and the East German news agency have 


' admitted similar uprisings in most areas of 


the Soviet Zone, all of which were quelled 
only by the savage use of the 25 Russian 
divisions in East Germany, along with the 
100,000-strong para-military force, the 
East German People’s Police, in “‘ action” 
for the first time. The scale of the whole 
affair seems to have been that of a mass 
revolution. 

Professor Ernst Reuter, Social Democrat 
mayor of West Berlin, has said that but 
for the Red Army the revolt against the 
Communist puppet regime would have been 
completely successful, and would have 
brought about the unification of the whole 


of Germany. 


Chinese and North Korean 
delegates to the truce talks 


The British Daily Worker was obviously 
completely stunned by the whole. affair. 
Alone among the British Press it carried no 
mention. at all of the riots in its June 17 
issue. Anti-Communist revolutions are 
apparently beyond its powers of compre- 
hension. When it did get round to report- 
ing “ strikes’ in East Berlin it ignored the 
presence of the Red Army and referred 
vaguely to Western “hooligans” causing 
“ disturbances.” 

The National Executive of the Labour 
Party has issued. the following statement: 

“The Labour Party expresses its deep 
sympathy and admiration for the workers 
of East Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, in their courageous protest against 
oppression by the East German regime. 
The events of 17th June and after have 
shown that the desire of East German 
workers for liberty and a better standard 
of life remains unquenchable despite years 
of totalitarian rule. 

“The Labour Party appeals for an end 
to arbitrary execution and reprisals and 
calls for a Four-Power conferencé to en- 
deavour to obtain free elections throughout 
Germany, preliminary to the re-establish- 
ment of a united, free and democratic 
Germany ” 

What happens next in East Germany is 
uncertain. It can only be known that con- 
siderable rethinking will be called for in 
Moscow. Rebellion on such a grand scale, 
and in full view of the eyes of the Western 
world, is unprecedented. East Germans 
have lost all respect for the puppet govern- 
ment, as have Western States,. and doubts 
about the wisdom of further oppression 
must be assailing the Politburo. 

One thing at least seems clear. Com- 
munist prestige has suffered a shattering 
blow in the satellite States. 

Professor Reuter declared: “The 
17th June is the greatest event which has 
happened in our history for a long time. 
We all know that this uprising has shaken 
the world. The way is free for a better 
future. We are now more strongly united 
than ever before.” 

To the West, June 17 was a heartening 
day. To the East it was a grim warning 
that the “ benefits” of Communism are not 


Nations: delegates come to meet them ee the otien 
they meet the whole world waits for the news it wants to hear 
—that a truce has been concluded and that peace is in sight. 


ally 
on 


Soest oly Sy SAT RAS 


appreciated by those upon whom it has ~ 
been saddled at pistol-point. 


Cold war diary 


June 7th, AUSTRIA 


The Soviet Occupation Authority, 
previously headed by a Russian General, 
was. placed under the control of a civilian 


who is to become the first Soviet Ambas-_ 


sador to Vienna. On June 8th it was 
announced that travel restrictions between 
the Soviet and Western zones were to be 
eased. 


June 8th, KOREA 


An agreement on the repatriation of 
prisoners of war was signed at Panmun- 
jom by both sides. In it, it is stated: 


“Jn order to ensure that all prisoners ~ 


of war have an opportunity to exercise 


-their right to be repatriated following 
Switzerland, _ 


an armistice, Sweden, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and India shall 
each be requested by both sides to 
appoint a member to a Neutral Repatria- 
tion Commission. which shall _ be 
established to take custody in Korea of 


those prisoners of war who, while in’ 
custody of the detaining powers, have. 


not exercised their right to be 
. repatriated.” 
This agreement, therefore, conformed 


with the United Nations principle that no 
prisoner of war 
repatriated and the last — 
obstacle to an armistice was removed. 

On June 18th, Syngman Rhee, the 
South Korean President, ordered the 


should be forcibly - 
remaining | 


release of all North Korean anti-Com- — 


prisoners. At ~ least 


were involved 


munist 
prisoners 


26,000 


with the American guards. 


vital stage in the truce negotiations, can 
only have one result: 
seriously the awaited armistice talks. 
North Korean delegation has demanded the 
recapture of the escaped prisoners. 


The Labour Party National Executive 


in the mass: 
escapes which led to rioting and fighting 
This action. 
by the South Korean Government, at this — 


to prejudice very. 
The. 


has issued a statement condemning the 


flouting of United Nations’ decisions by 


When 


. Syngman Rhee and his associates. It 
Sea iba St ars of sabotage must 


Turkey concerning the Montreux Con- 
vention, which regulates the control of the 
_ Straits linking the Mediterranean and 

the Black Sea. It was reported that 
- Russia had formally repudiated her claims 
- to the Turkish provinces of Kars, 
Ardahan and Artvin, and had suggested 
that a Conference be held to revise the 
Montreux Convention of 1936, whose 
signatories are Great Britain, - France, 
Greece, Japan, Rumania, Russia, Yugo- 
~ slavia and Turkey. 


“June 10th, EAST GERMANY 


' The East = German Government 
= announced a series of measures which 

“halt, and in part reverse, the policy of 
- sovietization in the Russian zone. The 
measures include an easing of output 
quotas for ;/farmers, the restoration of 
roperty to those who had fled to the West, 
loans to private firms and a revision of 


S pa cue with an amnesty to certain 


also inirolineed that no new col- 
tivised farms or State Co-operatives 
Se be started and ies, inter-zonal 


or, Bet Eroiewon!, ‘and Bishop 
s on the relations between Church 
-and- State was signed. In a_ speech 
xplaining the new policy Herr Grotewohl 
ted : 

“f In making its decisions the Politburo 

as had the unity of Germany in mind.” 
= /_On June 22nd, less than a week after the - 

‘in Berlin and in other industrial — 

| East Gerany,, the Government 


E. G. Gooch a 


AST month, Edwin G. Gooch completed twenty-five years - 

as Honorary President of the National Union of Agri- 

: cultural Workers, a position held by only two other men. | te 
_. ° in the Union’s existence. A journalist by profession, E. G.. 
_« Gooch has given to the agricultural workers his fine, natural 
qualities as a leader, and is to-day universally recognised é as 

wee spokesman. — : eee 


’ wElhine me ieliacd: a cut in rail 
‘ increases in pensions» -and an- 


He has not confined himsctt ioe union affairs however. Nec 
Be eae is a member of the Labour Party National Executive, . 
“i «recently playing a large part in the drawing up of the new. 
policy for agriculture. He is also Member of Parliament for _ 
' North Norfolk, a rural constituency WET. his understanding 
of rural affairs is fully appreciated. . oie 


ae: exehange ete ‘with 
for the first time since the 
g in 1948. Thrée weeks 
eo pins ea 


Fas - ‘Born in 1889, a secondary school education led him neat 
~ journalism—he joined the National Union of Journalists aha 
~ its inception. But his interests have been chiefly on the land. 
'- He was Adviser to the British delegations to the U.N. Foods 
and Agriculture Organisation conferences at Quebec, Capenee fs 
~hagen and Washington. He is chairman of the I.L.O. Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee, and a member of the Rural — 
ommittee of the National Council of Social Service. : 


The eid workers have always ‘been a neelerred a 
ion of the community, and the land has been the Cinderella. 
British industry. Men like E. G. Gooch have helped to 
command. public recognition of the vital importance of both E 
- the Ja d and the: dand workers: to Britain’s survival. tee 


ade mus 


va ae chief conclu or 


Syngman.. Rhee’s_ deter- 
mination: to flout United 


SABOTEUR 


Nations policy has endangered the con- 


clusion of a truce in Korea. Britain has 
protested vigorously against his deliberate 
acts of sabotage. | 


Communist countries have never accounted 
for a substantial proportion of British over- 
seas trade and; whilst the results of the 
latest E.G.E talks remain to -be seen, there 
must be doubts about the extent to which 
these countries can supply the goods we 
need.” 

In 1948, the Soviet Union and other 


‘Communist countries of Europe took only- 


a little over one per cent of British exports 
and supplied only two-and-a-half per cent 
of British imports. By 1952, exports had 


fallen to under one per cent. 


Hastings & 
St. Leonards 


SOCIALIST 
HOTELIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Association has a double 
objective: to enrol as many 
hoteliers in the Labour Party as 
possible, and to provide Labour 
Party members all over the coun- 
try with good holiday accommo- 
dation in Socialist establishments. 
The Association pays over all 
excess of commissions over ex- 
penses to the Hastings Borough 
' Labour Party, to which it is 
‘affiliated. 
Come and spend your holidays in 
Tory Hastings—but stay at Soci- 
alist hotels and boarding houses. 
Illustrated brochure from the Sec.: 


J. A. CHAMBERS, 
5, YORK BUILDINGS, HASTINGS 


Exports to China were .2 per cent of our 
total, and imports .1 per cent. The T.U.C. 
believes that there was “a larger, but still 
relatively small, volume of trade through 
Hong Kong.” 

Principal British. imports from Russia 
and Eastern Europe are grain and flour, 
timber, and. hides and skins. Principal 
exports are raw and waste wool, machinery 
and-metal manufactures:~ From China we 
have processed eggs and oilseeds, and we 
supply -textile machinery, woollen tops, 
chemicals, and sometimes woven cotton 
piece goods. 

The T.U.C. statement, after describing 
restrictions on: trade imposed by both East 
and West, points out that the: tendency. in 
the Communist ‘countries: is towards ‘self- 
sufficiency, this being one of the aims of 
the Five-Year Plans. In addition, there is 
also the question of prices, Soviet wheat 
costing last year 50 per’ cent more than 
Canadian and Australian’ wheat. 

The statement. says: 


“It is often suggested that an expansion 
of trade with Communist countries can 
contribute materially towards a_- solution 
to British balance of payments problems, 


-and that in particular it can provide a 


means of reducing our dependence upon 
dollar sources ’of. supply and an outlet for 
export industries which are now feeling 
the pinch of competition. Reference is 
also made to the advantages-of the stable 
demand which, it is claimed, the Com- 
munist countries can offer. 

“Reference has been made to the 
limited range of commodities .which the 
Communist countries have hitherto  ex- 
ported to this. country; only in the case of 
grain and timber have these countries ever 
accounted for a significant proportion of 
British imports. At the Moscow Economic 
Conference indications were given of the 
possible expansion of exports from Eastern 
European countries. In general, the sub- 
stance of these was a desire to bring the 
volume of East-West trade back to about 
the pre-war level. ; 

“ However, in many cases, the estimates 
were clearly broad indications of possible 
developments rather than actual forecasts, 
and in those where specific figures were 
mentioned the quantities estimated to be 
available by 1953-55 were for certain 
important commodities less than was ex- 
ported in 1949-51. It might be concluded 


that these countries could not in general’ 


provide major alternative sources of U.K. 
imports in the near future. At the best, 
useful additional supplies of some existing 
imports from them might be, available. 

The statement points out that: 

“Whilst every reasonable ‘effort should 
be made to expand East-West ‘trade, full 
realisation of the economic potentialities 
in such trade must depend upon the direct 
improvement of international political 
relations.” 


ltaly votes 


SIGNOR DE GASPERI’S government 


coalition of centre parties gained a 
majority over the combined strength of 
the right and left wing opposition parties 
in the Italian general elections held on 


A SHORT HEAD 


June 7th. In the Chamber of Deputies th 
Government coalition achieved a majority ; 
of sixteen, and in the Senate a majority “q 
thirteen seats. t 
The elections brought considerable 
losses to all parties represented -in® the = 
centre coalition, with resultant gains for 
all but one of the opposition groups. In 
the election. for ‘the Chamber of. Deputies. 
the heaviest losses were suffered” by Signor 
de. Gasperi’s -own., Christian Democratic 
Party; which now holds 44 fewer seats: than : 
in -the old Chamber; while the greatest 
opposition gains.were made by, the right 
wing... Monarchist Party. which increased. 
its representation by. 26 seats. <3 an 


e wz ¥ 
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UNTIL this year it had been the prattios 
~. in Australia to hold elections for the ~ 
Senate, or Upper House, simultaneously ~ 
with those for the Lower House of Repre- ~ 
sentatives. The tradition was broken on ~ 
May 9, when separate.elections. were held _ 

to fill 32 of the Senate’s 60 seats. tls 


In the old Senate, 32 seats were held by ra 
the Government and 28 by the Labour 
Opposition. Of those contested this year 
30 became vacant on the retirement of 
Senators elected for a two-year term ©: e 
office in April, 1951, and two following the j 
deaths of two Senators elected for six-year 
terms. The seats contested had been. 
equally divided between the Government 
and the Opposition, but Labour made one 
gain in the election, reducing still further 
the Government’s narrow majority in the 
House. , “3 


In the new Senate the Gavennshant holds 
31 seats and the Labour. Opposition 29. — 
The President of the Senate will be elected — 
from the Government ranks, thus leaving. 
the Government with an actual majority 
of one. 


In the Italian elec-— 
tions, Signor de 
Gasperi’s Christian Democrat Party lost a 
lot of ground and he only succeeded- in 
scraping back to power. ees 


_ BUILDING THE JUST SOCIETY 


“L s800R has a fine record in the development of the 
: social services. It created the Welfare State, to 
“i. - which even the Tories now pay lip service. It is natural, 
2s therefore, that in “ Challenge to Britain” a main section 
“deals ap the advance towards amore just and humane 
society. 
Of course, social services have to be Baad for, and 
- Labour stresses in its policy statement that many of the 
new proposals must be dependent on the fulfilment of 
the economic plans.. Expanded social services will be one 
of the rewards of the harder work :and sacrifices that 
_ Labour’ s economic plan calls for, | 
Top priority will be given to righting the wrongs of 
the present Tory Government. The cuts in the food sub- 
ies, the attacks on the Health Se Vice and on education 
ESC. must. be: put right, pesot re. new advances can be 


“made. | 
Education uy 4s 
Education acsuict che Lo aie able tater Our 
children are our greatest wealth and they must be 
allowed full opportunity to develop their natural abilities 
under the best possible conditions. All children are to 


hat stay on after that will go to High Schools, covering 
tending university students | and also technical and 
eee euiceate: . 


be given Secondary School education up to fifteen; those. 


Private schools will be more carefully inspected. and’ 
eventually the better ones will be taken over as High. 


Schools inside the public education system. 

A College of Technology will be set up with a status 
comparable to that of the universities. Other technical 
colleges will be given extra help, and young workers in 
industry will get special attention. The State will take 
over full responsibility tor maintaining children who 
win scholarships to universities, 


Health 


Labour’s Health Service will be made effective again. 
Tke charges imposed on prescriptions, optical and dental 
treatment and appliances will be abolished. To reduce 
operating costs, the State production of goods and equip- 
ment used in the Service will be fully examined. 


More hospitals will have to be built and more staffs 
recruited to provide a more adequate Service to.meet 
all needs. Long-stay annexes for patients not requiring 
constant medical attention, and “half-way houses” where 


elderly people can receive the care they need, will be 
set up. Local authorities will be encouraged to establish. 


residential homes for old people. 

A basic essential for good health is good nutrition. 
Rising food prices are making this more difficult for 
mothers to obtain for their families. The food subsidy 


system and other methods will be used to bring the basic 
foodstuffs back within the reach of all. 


Old age brings many problems. Labour is 
determined that retired men and women 
shall still be enabled to use their faculties 


Housing 

Labour will go ahead with the biggest possible housing 
programme. But it will not build an unbalanced com- 
munity—factories, schools and hospitals must be given 
their fair share of scarce materials and labour. And 
housing repairs must be done as well. 

Municipal house-ownership will be extended by 
encouraging local authorities to take over privately- 
owned rented dwellings in their areas for addition to the 
municipal letting pool. This way, housing needs can be 
better met and necessary repairs will be done to old 
houses. 

A National Housing Corporation will be set up, similar 
to the existing Scottish Special Housing Association, to 
build houses in areas where new industries are being 
developed, relieving local authorities of some of the 
burden. Leaseholders will be given a chance to buy 
their own freeholds. Restrictive practices in the building 
industry will be energetically attacked. 


Social security ; 

- The less fortunate members of the community — the 
old, the sick and the unemployed — will be adequately 
provided for, as envisaged in Labour’s great Welfare 
Acts of 1945-50. This means that if, owing to world price 
rises the cost of living cannot be held down, benefits, 


pensions, war pensions and allowances must be reviewed ° 


annually and kept in line with changing conditions. 

In 1949 Labour advocated public control over all 
industrial assurance. That still holds good to-day and 
Labour believes that a publicly-organised industrial 
. assurance service would give better value and security 
to policyholders. The non-transferability of° super- 
-annuation schemes will have to be considered, as this 
tends to prevent people changing their jobs when it is in 
their own and the nation’s interest that they should do 
iso. 

_ There will be other things, too, that Labour will do to 
improve the social services. Always the emphasis will 
be on the creation. of the just society, the principal goal 
of all Labour policy? nin’ 


to the full in pleasant, homely surroundings 


such as these at Lansbury Lodge. 5; 
; ¥. & Full educational 


Just Society that 
the test for entr 
recognised ‘as an 


Oreste ee 


School medical services ensure that our citizens, or to-morrow are 
Start in life. After school, the national Health Service takes ove 
the good work. Labour will develop these services. : 


for all children forms the basis for the 
nds to build. Ability, not wealth, must be 
sher education. More new schools are 
scessity—not less as the Tories believe. 


only the best that society can provide is good enough fer our 
toddlers. Day nurseries like this airy one in North London are 
one example of how that best can be provided. 


_. The Health foods provided to mothers for themselves and their Technological education in Britain lags behind that of other 
_- growing children are essential to their well-being. Labour puts countries. Labour will give it a high priority, helping our 
_ the mothers of Britain first, for they are our greatest strength. youngsters to help Britain and develop their skills. 
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BERLIN—WHERE EAST MEETS .WEST 
by George Leather 


(who has just returned from Berlin and West Germany) 


MPHE month which has just ended—the 
month of June, 1953—may well have 
. been the most significant period in the post- 
war story of Berlin: In it we have seen, 
in. theory completely and in- practice 
largely, an entire reversal of Soviet pone, 
in Eastern Germany. 
_ The policy pursued with increasing per- 
sistence in the last twelve months has been 
publicly disowned by its sponsors: General 
Chuikov who, no doubt, carried out very 
diligently the instructions of his superiors 
in Moscow, has returned to Russia along 
with two hundred members. of his staff. 
They are presumably in disgrace. 
The East-German Prime Minister, Herr 
Grotewohl, in a statement issued on June 
10th, admitted “ grave errors” of policy; 
and. the official’ Soviet newspaper in Ger- 
-. many. confessed ‘that the Soviet Control 
Commission is also.“ partly responsible for 
the mistakes.” 
So much for what they think of the old 
_ policy. The new one is so far almost en- 
_. tirely negative—it removes many of the 
evils of its predecessor without adopting 
anything constructive of its own. It dis- 
owns the “line” accepted at last July’s 
~Congress of the Communist-controlled 
Socialist Unity Party—the destruction of 
_ farms with more than fifty acres, the 
_ liquidation of small private businesses, the 
’ rapid. conversion of heavy industry to 
armaments, the persecution of the 
Churches. 


Strongest indictment 
_. The. reduction by 75 per cent of the 
_ People’s Police has been strongly rumoured, 
and may well have been confirmed by the 
Me _ time these words are printed. The new 
_. policy, in a phrase, is apparently one of 
“A anti-Sovietisation. 
; To Socialists, of course, there is nothing 
rary horrible (at least in principle) in 
many of the measures that are rae be- 
ing overthrown. 
_- But as usual in these cases, one’s hesi- 
tancy to condemn is broken down in the 
face of the human consequences of these 
policies. What sticks in the throat of the 
‘Socialist who is also a Democrat, is the 
‘method, and the suffering which follows 
_ the method. Of this method and these con- 
- sequences the stream of refugees—thirty 
o forty thousand a month since February 
forms the strongest indictment. 
‘Prior to May, 1952, about 8,000 refugees 
month arrived in West Germany; mostly 
ey came across the Zonal border, and 
nly in rare instances did they come 
ugh - Berlin. Then, in that month, 
e Soviet authorities sealed off the whole 
neir 700-mile frontier in the West as 
= recaution ” following the signing of the 
_ West German and E.D.C. Treaties, Since 
then it has been virtually impossible to 
ape by the most direct route—westward 
s East Germany to the Zonal boun- 
slipping from there into Western 
rmany at night. 
ye result of all this has weer to make 


ck 


the city of Berlin the only available escape 
route to the West. East Germans have 
been taking the risk of moving beyond 
their-own neighbourhood (it is impossible 
to guess how many of them -were caught) 
and pouring into East Berlin in an increas- 
ing stream. 

By the end of last year 15,000 of them 
were arriving there every month. Then 
the -figures suddenly rose, to a peak in 
March of 3,000 a day. The number for the 
last month ‘prior to the new policy (the 
month of May) was 40,000. 

Once a refugee has reached East Berlin 
it is a curiously easy matter for him to 
travel into the Western sectors of the city; 
all he has to do is to take a train, under- 
ground or on the surface, or change from 
one tram to another, or simply come in on 
foot. Certainly he runs the risk of being 
asked for his papers, and no figures are 
available of the number of refugees caught 
in Berlin itself. 


Problem for West 


But 42,000 West Berliners travel East to 
work every morning and 32,000 East Ber- 
liners come to work in the West; and it is 
hard to impose an efficient check twice a 
day on 74,000 people. The chances have 
always been that a refugee looking fairly 
inconspicuous would get through. More 
than 200,000 of them have got through so 
far this year. ' 

The refugees present West Berlin (whose 
Senate has a majority of Social Democrats) 
with its biggest headache since the airlift 
—indeed, with a bigger headache even than 
that, for this time there is no official Allied 
help. 

Like so many visiting journalists, I have 
seen and admired the efforts made by the 
Berlin authorities in the face of this sud- 
den flow of refugees. I have seen some of 
the ninety-two camps set up.at short notice 
in improvised premises all over the city. 
I have attended a number of the tribunals, 
where each refugee is “‘ screened” by three 
ordinary citizens of Berlin. 

I have watched bus-loads of happy refu- 
gees on their way to the airport, and I have 


travelled West with them on their flight. 


through the air-corridor.. The machinery: 
works; there are at this moment a million- 
and-a-half people in Western Germany 


who have fled from the Soviet Zone. 


‘Besieged city 


Yet the predicament of West Berlin— 
particularly of Herr Reuter, the Burgo- 
master, and Senator Otto Bach, the Senator 
in charge of the city’s social welfare (and 
therefore of all refugee problems) is in- 
deed a serious one, and for several reasons. 

It. is serious firstly for reasons of hard 
economics. Berlin’s industrial potential is 
at the moment only 60 per cent of its pre- 
war figure, and of its .two-and-a-quarter 
million inhabitants 250,000 are unem- 
ployed. Problems of this kind are not so 


besieged. 


easy to solve in a city that: is still virtually 


The policy of the Berlin ‘Senate towards 
its refugees has therefore been to evacuate 
as many of them as possible to Western — 
Germany, where economic activity is 150 
per cent of the pre-war figure, and where 
only one person in every twenty-five is un- 
employed. Fortunately for Berlin the Fed- 
eral Government, which until-a few months 
ago strictly limited its acceptable refugees 
to those who had fied from actual personal ~ 
persecution, is now taking them at the rate” 
of slightly,more than a thousand a Gays “eta 

Secondly, the problem’ is. serious for 
sheer physical reasons. Seventy-five per - 
cent of the city’s buildings. were seriously 
damaged or completely destroyed during 
the war; there can hardly be*a ‘street in © 
West Berlin even now without its piles of 
rubble waiting to be cleared away. It is 
hard for a city, under these circumstances, 
to have to find accommodation for a regu- 
lar daily turnover of a thousand or more 
refugees. But again the job has been done; 
there are ninety-two camps for refugees, 
organised by the Senate in conjunction 
with various voluntary organisations (the 
German Red Cross is staffing two-thirds of 
them). = 

Thirdly, and perhaps this is the wee 
important factor of all, the problem: is 
serious for political reasons. Here are 
thousands of Germans who declare them- 
selves to be refugees in need of Western. | 
protection. Very few of them (about two — 
per cent) can produce concrete proof that 
had they not fled they would have been’ 
in personal physical danger. For the rest. 
it has become an extremely difficult moral 
dilemma for those Berliners placed in 
positions of final authority. 


Refugees ‘screened’ 

It is easy, of course, to lay down rules: 
“We cannot accept those who come 
merely because they think life will be 
easier for them in the West,” I was told 
by Dr. Zimmer, who is in charge of the 
“screening” of the- refugees. But, " of 
course, no refugee would ever give such a 
naive reason to an investigating tribunal. 

Nevertheless, the authorities do their 
best. It would have been easy to make 
anti-Communist political capital out of the 
situation, but this,is precisely what they ~ 
have refused to do. They have steadfastly 
refused to assume that all anti-Commun- — 
ists are angels—they are Socialists; let us 
remember: the situation might be some- 
what different otherwise. 

Nor do they, in fact, hesitate. to reject 
those of whom they are doubtful. For a 
long time, indeed, 65 per cent were turned — 
down. Now the figure is merely 20 per 
cent. But, to-day, West Berlin has about — 
225,000 rejected refugees. They cannot, of — 
course, be persuaded to return tothe East, — 
and so they live in the Western sectors of — 
the city as a further burden on its citizens. 

If they live in camps they receive about 
eight Shillings a month as pocket money, | 
with extra money for clothes and a little — 
publie entertainment. If they find accom- — 
modation privately they receive fifty shil- — 
lings a month for their lodgings, and five > 
pounds for general maintenance. As be 
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‘Should the land be nationalised? 


YES says TOM FRASER 


M.P. 
Ex ~ miner, © 


for Hamilton. 
Scottish 
Under-Secretary _re- 
sponsible for Agri- 


culture, 1945-51. 
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HOLD the view that if there is one 
national asset that cannot be allowed 
to continue in private ownership it is the 
land. My experience, as one who shared 
-.in the responsibility for agricultural policy 
- and administration from 1945 to 1951, con- 
vinced me that to shirk the issue of 
* nationalisation any longer would be an 
- unpardonable betrayal of the national 
~ interest. 
; We must increase food production con- 
siderably if we are not all to go hungry in 
- afew years’ time. The main impediments 
- to increased production are: (1) the lack 
- of the capital equipment on our farms, 
~ which is the responsibility of the land- 
Jord ; (2) the disinclination of farmers to 
make: a greater effort to produce more; 
and (3) the failure to get rid of the lag- 
~ gards in the industry who are misusing a 
potentially productive national asset. 
Private landowners are naturally reluc- 
tant to invest in new buildings and to 
Z = seek an increase in rent to meet the outlay. 
Among other reasons, they are deterred by 
-. the tenant’s right to arbitration in fixing 
_ rents and by the tenant’s ety of 
" tenure. 
Guaranteed prices are fixed at a level 


a average farmer on average land. The man 
~~ on good land makes his money too easily, 
pe in too many cases is disinclined to 
- push his production as far as it could go. 
5 ‘The way to induce that farmer to produce 
-more food per acre is’ to charge him a 
_ higher rent. He will soon make his land 
‘gp yield the higher rent. The nation will 
-enjoy an increased food supply. 

The rent to be charged should reflect the 
ability of the land to yield it. Where an 
d increase is called for it would be wrong 
- to give it to the landowner. Likewise, 
ES. a reduction is required, the land- 


‘owner should not be penalised. It is no 
‘action of the landowner that makes the 
land more fertile in some parts of the 
~ country than in others. : 

Little progress has been made in getting 
ors of inefficient farmers. It will only 
be possible to increase evictions, however, 
as part of a general drive to increase 
efficiency... And whoever evicts the bad 
- farmers must also have the responsibility 
of selecting the efficient new tenants. 
at woul only be Bassibie:: under 


nationalisation. The separation of owner- 
ship and control is wasteful in manpower, 
irritating in operation and never yields 
results in the long term. 

It is sometimes said that nationalisation 
is impracticable because: (1) it would be 
impossible to recruit the managerial per- 
sonnel; and (2) the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. ~ These contentions are’ absurd. 

Experience shows that in nationalised 
services we. tend to attract a surfeit of 
managers rather than suffer from a short- 
age. Compensation should be paid by 
reference to rental value, and the cost of 
rent has, increased less than any other cost 
since pre-war. The global sum to be paid 
in compensation will be large, but so will 
the annual income from rents. No national- 
isation *Act so far has imposed any finan- 
cial burden on the Exchequer. Land 
nationalisation need be no different. 

It is sometimes argued, too, that only 
rented land should be nationalised mean- 
time. That would be a most unsuccessful 
half-measure. Many owner-occupiers were 
forced to buy to gain security in their 
occupation, and their farms are so heavily 
mortgaged that they cannot. raise the 
money for the further capital development 
the nation needs. 

The owners of some of the worst-farmed 
large estates in the Highlands of Scotland 
are owner-occupiers. Elsewhere, aristo- 
cratic landowners are becoming owner- 
occupiers to an increasing extent by re- 
placing tenants by farm-managers where- 
ever possible. 

We should make increased food produc- 
tion a national responsibility and put 
nationalisation of all agricultural land in 
our programme now ! 


RN says GEORGE BROWN 


M.P. for Belper. Par- 

liamentary Secre- 

tary, Ministry of 

Agriculture, 1947-51. 

Minister of Works, 
1951. 


| OFTEN think that the argument about 
whether to include a proposal for: a 


“Nationalisation of the Land” Act in our. 


new programme arises from a complete 
misunderstanding about our objectives. 

The new policy statement has. been 
drawn up on the basis that Britain must 
face up to its economic problems. 

That being so, then we must surely apply 
the same approach to British agriculture. 
To overcome our chronic overseas balance 
of payments difficulty, we must grow much 
more food here. Failure to do so during 
the lifetime of the next Labour Govern- 


ment. could well jeopardise the success of 


our whole economic policy. 
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The obstacles to greater food production 
lie for the most part in the use that is 
made of the land: The kind of agriculture 
policy the Government has: the priority it 
is prepared to give to the material require- 
ments of the countryside: the extent to 
which the producers can obtain the neces- 
sary credit to finance their operations: the 
technical knowledge and advice available: 
the degree of stability and security that 
exists: the marketing and. distributive 
arrangements: the creation of co-operatives 
to give the small producers the benefits of 
large-scale enterprise: these are some of 
the considerations. that affect the use of 
the land and hence must be dealt with if 
we are to get more food. 

At the same time the land that is not 
being fully used must be dealt with. Land 
being badly farmed or estate-managed 
must either come-up to the requirements 
of the programme or be taken into public 
ownership and let to farmers who will farm 
well. Land which is not being equipped 
and developed under private ownership 
must be taken over so that public enter- 
prise can create the holdings which keen 
young men can farm. 

Land. which has been. broken up into 
units too small to farm well: land required 
for smallholdings for keen and ambitious 
farmworkers: vast areas like, for example, 
Exmoor and the Highlands which ean be 
reclaimed for production: in all these and 
other cases we must see that public enter- 
prise does what private enterprise cannot, 
or will not, do. 

And for all this we have the powers now. 
Powers conferred by the Agriculture Act 


of 1947, which was agreed by all the inter- ~ 


ests concerned. To try to take vast new 
powers is totally unnecessary for our pur- 
pose and would involve us in a terrific 
political controversy in the countryside 
which would reduce the amount of food 
produced—as the Yugoslavs have recently 
discovered, like everyone else who has 
tried this method. 

It would involve us buying a lot of land 
we don’t really want, at high prices, be- 


cause it is already farmed and managed ~ 


well. This would mean we should not-have 


enough money to spend adequately on the © ee 


land which needs a great deal done to it. 
We should find, too, that*we then had much 
more land to manage than we had estate 
agents or managers to look after it. 


And if we took over only the rented land. a 


—60 per cent of the whole farmland—and 
rested there, then we should have denied 


ourselves the chance to deal with owner- — 


occupied land which has been either left 
derelict or badly done by its owners. 
No: it’s an unrealistic demand. . It will 


“ereate many more problems for us and 


settle hardly any. We already have. the 


powers necessary to get on with the job.. 


We can take-over all the land that we 


really need, and we can do it on a selective > 


basis which will ensure applying public 
resources where they can be of most use. 

A scientific application of our Socialist 
principles along the lines of our new policy 
declaration, will give us much more food 
than we now produce. Mere blind emo- 
tional theory-chasing will result in less 
food at great cost and no advance to econo- 
mic independence at all. That’s why I, as 
a Socialist, oppose it. 


ee 
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FIVE YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH 
by Arthur Blenkinsop, MP 


all tend to take improvements for 
granted. This is true of our own 
domestic affairs — we soon forget the 
horrors of blackleading after we have had 
the new fireplace in for a week or two— 
and this is true of great national changes, 


WeE 


’ like our National Health Service, which is 


five years old this month. 

We all assume that the Health Service 
is there. and we don’t bother to think much 
about what used to happen before. Instead 
we concentrate’ upon our individual com- 
plaints about the shortcomings that still 
exist. 

All this is natural’ enough, but once in 
a way we do need to get things in proper 
perspective and see, if we can, what the 
Servicé has meant in the lives of most of 
us. It is only if we look at our achieve- 
ments that we can best decide what further 
improvements are needed. 

First and foremost, it-has certainly ended 
fear and anxiety in very many homes— 
not only in the poorest homes, but in 
middle-class homes, too, where the fear of 
doctors’ and hospital bills, after a spell of 
family ill-health, used to be a constant 
nightmare. , 

~It has made, too, a little more of a reality 
of the term-‘‘ family doctor.’ In the past, 
few families could afford the luxury of a 
doctor who really knew the whole family, 
and who could be called in without fear 
tothe children or mother at the earliest 
stage of illness. 

Let us be frank. It is still very much 
an ideal; still not available for very many 
families. But some progress has been 
made. We have some 750 more doctors in 
the under-doctored areas now than we had 
when the Health Service was introduced; 
and on the other hand, we have 114 fewer 
doctors in the over-doctored areas—places 


ake Bournemouth and Southport and 


Harrogate, 
. We still have a big job to do to improve 
the standard of general practice, in indus- 


-trial areas especially—the equipment, the 


waiting rooms, the surgeries, and indeed, 
the quality of the doctors themselves. The 
National Health Service has given us the 


chance of tackling this job. 
Need for vigilance 


One of the really great changes brought 


about by our National Health Service has 


been in the standard of treatment in our 


hospitals, especially the. improvement of 
- our older general hospitals. Some of them 


—often old Poor Law institutions, with 
their institutional dark brown and: green 


_ paint—have been changed out of all recog- 
nition. 
over the country that have been converted 


I can think of many of them all 


into bright and airy buildings where up-to- 
date treatment can be given. 
- Great improvements have been made in 


_ the staff, and this has all helped to make 


_ for much shorter stay in hospital. We have 


30,000 more staffed beds now than we had 
five years ago. Mind you, we can’t assume 
that these improvements are there to stay. 
There have been many recent examples of 
“penny wise and pound foolish” economies 
that have put_a stop to first-class work. We 
have to be vigilant to protect what we have 
helped to build. 

Then again, we were all proud of the 
fact that for the first time we could be 
sure that new developments in medicine 
and treatment were available for everyone 
and not just for the rich. The foolish pre- 
scription charge has set us back—we must 
see that it is withdrawn. We must use 
fairer means of checking any waste, 
whether by the doctor or the patient. 

After all, it is mainly the responsibility 
of the doctor who needs proper training in 
prescribing. And the cost of some of the 
drugs to-day are far too high. 

It was always easy for our opponents to 
sneer at the waste and extravagance of 
our dental or ophthalmic services, or at the 
supply of aids like hearing aids and arti- 
ficial limbs. But I always felt the greatest 
pride in what we were able to do in just 
that field. I knew what it meant to thous- 
ands of ordinary men and women all over 
the country who were able to get a decent 
job and live happier lives because they 
were able to hear properly, or because they 
had been provided with a wotar EraelSS 
chair, 


Charges must go 


Some 250.000 hearing aids have been dis- 
tributed now. and we can see them any day 
of the week in any town or Village of the 
country. We have got used to them, but 
we mustn’t forget the battle to make this 
all part of our Health Service. 

And artificial limbs! I was amazed at 
the cases that came into our limb-fitting 
centres in 1948 and 1949 when the scheme 
started. Men and women injured in indus- 
try who had never been properly treated 
but had been fobbed off with peg legs of 
one kind or other. What a joy it was ta 
do something for them! 

It is a tragedy that the dental and oph- 
thalmic services have been spoiled by fas- 
tening .permanent .charges upon them. 
Many people are not now coming for the 
simple dental treatment they need, and so 
piling up trouble for the future—and this 
after a real start had been made in raising 
our very low general standards of dental 
eare. And the danger is now that people 
are going back to the counter for a cheap 
pair of glasses instead of the proper sight 
tests they ought to have. 

But these charges must be swept away 
and the advance continued. Mind you, this 
does not mean that we are going to leave 
the road open for waste and abuse. It is 
as much in our interests to prevent abuse 
as anyone’s. But we should not check abuse 
at the greater expense of people’s health. 


Labour M.P. for New- 
castle East since 1945. 
From 1949 to 1951 he was Parliamentary 
Secretary -to the Minister of Health, and 
before that to the Minister of Pensions. 


BLENKINSOP 


Yes, even a glanee can tell us that 
Aneurin Bevan can well be proud of the 
National Health Service Act and the fight 
he had to wage to get it accepted and in 
operation. Of course, we all realise how 
much more needs to be done. We all have 
plenty of criticisms and, I hope, construc- 
tive suggestions, too. But in our eagerness 
to improve, do not let us destroy the 
healthy roots! 


The National Health Service has brought © 


relief from suffering to countless indivi- 
duals; it has, I believe, helped in building 
a stronger and healthier Britain—and how 
important that is in the critical days we 
all face. 

But to me the most exciting feature of 
our National Health Service has been the 
fact that it is an experiment in Socialism; 
it is inspired by Socialist ideals—to pro- 
vide a service for all according to their in- 
dividual needs. It is paid for by all of us 
—we all accept each other’s burden. It is 


not a service for any one section; it should - 


make no distinction between one person 
and another, except the distinction’ of 
medical need. 

It encourages a higher moral standard 
than that of personal greed. 

It is a symbol of what we want to build. 
Let us hope we will soon be able to put our 
hearts and minds to its further develop- 


ment. 
Fairer rates 


Mest of the proposals in ‘“ Challenge 
to Britain” are for further steps for- 
ward towards the eventual goal of a 
Socialist society. It may seem strange, 
therefore, that on the last page of the docu- 
ment, a pledge. to return to a. pre-1929 
position is made. 
The pledge, to repeal the derating pro- 


visions of the 1929 Local Governne a 


eee 
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6h the eceninee ahh Riegranay ie Ele . 


Acts, will, however, be of great benefit to 
all types of local authority. 
- Derating did not start with the year 
1929, however. Relief from payment of 
rates was granted to.certain farmers as far 
back as 1875, and by 1928 farrners paid 
_ Yates on only 25 per cent of the true value 
of their land and buildings. Grants were 
given to the rural district councils who 
suffered from derating, but these by no 
-means fully compensated for the rate in- 
come lost... .. 
The 1929 Act provided that no rates 
_ whatsoever would be paid on agricultural 
land and buildings and also that industrial 
premises should only pay on 25 per cent 
of their true value. 
The Act was reputed to have originated 
‘in the minds of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 


wah. hh) 


ie * 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. (now 
_ Sir) Winston Churchill. Mr. Arthur 
_ Greenwood, who led Labour’s fight against 
_ the Act, described it in the following terms: 
: “This Bill was born in sin and con- 
ceived in iniquity; it is the offspring of 
a demoralised and reckless father anda 
reluctant mother.” 
The Act was vigorously opposed. by the 
‘Parliamentary Labour Party on the 
grounds that: ; 
_»_-1. It gave a concealed subsidy to pros- 
-perous as well as bankrupt industries; 

2. The financial burden of rates on in- 
_ dustry was only a very small part of 

_ total production expenses, so that the re- 
lef would give no real benefit to industry 
2-OF - agriculture; 
~ 3,.The poorer industrial areas would 
be hardest hit despite the compensation 
- provisions of the Act; and 
_ 4. It was unfair to throw a larger pro- 
ee portion of the cost of local services on 
-- to the householder and shopkeeper. __ 
These reasons remain good to-day. © 


_ Loss of rates oe as) 
a The Local Government Act of 1929 intro- 


_ duced a new form of grant to local authori- 
_ties—the Block Grant—which was calcu- 
ated on an involved formula which took 
nto account’ the resources lost by the 
uthority due to the derating provisions of. 


ctor the calculation of the grant 


this, no compensation at all 


at and introduced the 
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_ then Minister of Health, and the then | 


The actual compensation due to 
‘ing was, however, to be gradually . 
led down until it vanished as a speci- — 


ernment Act abol- > 


Grant. This new | 


was only fy 
s, which, under [a 
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' ways directed to practical ends. da well — 
~ documented case to rhetoric and denunciation; the practical plan 
to achieve something now to the Utopian scheme for a distant — 
future.* — ot ae tok pte se 25 
Many will remember her as a magnificent. public speaker, 
~ and because of her forthright courage and integrity she was never 
better than when facing a critical or hostile audience. 
‘At 75 she undertook a strenuous six months’ lecture tour in — 
the United States where she had hosts of friends. i 
she had completed her autobiography, “A Life’s Work,” which 


MARGARET BONDFIELD 


MARGARET BONDFIELD was so widely known as Britain’s . 
first woman Cabinet Minister and Privy Councillor that the 
work she did in other fields is to-day sometimes overlooked. She 
spent only six years of an unusually active and busy life in the 
House of Commons. The distinction which came to her in 1929 and 
which then made headline news in the world Press had already 
been earned by 35 years of conspicuous and devoted service to 
her fellows. core 
Born in 1873 at.Chard in Somerset, tenth of the eleven child- 
ren of a lace-maker, she left home at 15 to start work as a shop 
assistant in Brighton. Having saved £5 in five years, she decided — 
y her fortune in London. After three months she found a job — 
—65 hours a week, starting at £15 a year, living-in. - 
She joined the Shop Assistants’ Union and was soon absorbed 
in Union work—in campaigns for Shorter Hours, against the 
Living-In System, against Finés and Deductions. In 1898, at 25, 
she was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Union and for ten 
years she was at the centre of the struggle which won better con- 


ditions for shop workers. | oe 


Resigning in 1908 she became a “free-lance.” There followed 
several years of varied and fruitful work—lecture tours and en- 


quiries into women’s work in America, speaking for the 1L.P., ~ 
investigating conditions of married women workers, an enquiry — 


into the provision for maternity on behalf of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, organising secretary for a time of the Women’s 


Labour League, assisting the Women’s Trade Union League and | 
: campaigns on 


the National Federation of Women Workers in 
behalf of sweated women factory workers. 3 
_~ She became Assistant Secretary of the Federation during the 

first. world war. — 


She preferred facts and a well 


Before leaving 


a she dedicated characteristically “To the Younger: Generation.” — 


It isa record of work which puts the younger generation, and — 
especially the younger shop and factory workers, in debt to. 
_ Maggie Te 


ondfield. She died on 17th June, aged 80. 


Bz 
MARY E. SUTHERLAND. — 
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When the Federation merged with the ~ 
N.U.G.M.W. in 1921 she became the Union’s Chief Woman Officer, _ 
remaining in that post until her retirement in 1938. _ ag 
-. Her pioneering zeal, idealism and immense energy were al-— 
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the scheme laid'down in the Act, were 
classed in regard to financial resources as 
“below the national average.’ This new 
grant is not directly related to the problem 
of derating and there is no ground for the 
belief that the abolition of derating would 
mean also the cessation of the equalisation 
grant. 

It is estimated that local authorities are 
at present losing: about £60 million - per 
year as a result of derating and this extra 
revenue will be a great help to them, and 
of course through them to the householders 
and shopkeepers who are at present feeling 
the full effect of rising rates. Both indus- 
try and agriculture have enjoyed boom 
conditions since 1945 and can well afford 
to bear this extra burden which, as it will 
rank as a charge on production, will serve 
to reduce the amount of income and pro- 
fits tax paid by them. 

The reasons advanced against- derating 
in 1929 apply even more so to-day, and 
the vast majority of ratepayers will now 
await the implementation of this pledge by 
the next Labour Government. 


School scandal 


A STRIKING underlining of Labour’s 
assertion that our building programme 
should be much better balanced than it is, 
with a fair share given over to new school 
building, is contained in two-Government 
reports published last month within a few 
days of each other. In a combined total 
of over four hundred pages, these reports 
contain a wealth -of information on Edu- 
"cation and Schools. 
a First is ‘“ Education: in 1952,” being the 
report of the Minister of Education and 
- the statistics of public education for Eng- 
. land and Wales... Second is the “ Eighth 
_ Report from the Select Committee on Esti- 
= mates’? on the subject of schools. Taken 
together the two reports make very inter- 
esting reading. 
£ The first of these documents is, of course, 
an attempt by the Minister to explain the 
work of her Department during the last 
- twelve months, praising the good points 
-and endeavouring to gloss over the bad. 
_ The second, however, is a far more critical 
_ publication. giving the views of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, made 
up of thirty-six back-bench Labour, Tory 
' and Liberal Members. 
In the first we are informed that 214,000 
- more children over five years of age 
attended school in 1952 than in 1951, whilst 
~~ approximately only 190,000 new school 
oe places were provided. It should, incident- 
ally, be remembered. that the construction 
_ of almost every one of the new schools 
and extra classes, providing the places 
' mentioned above, were started during the 
lifetime of the late Labour Government. 
In 1952 we find that 489 schools were 
completed (485 of which had been started 
_ prior to the last General Election), but 
_ plans for only 344 new schools were 
approved. This means that in the years 
_ 1954-5 about 140 less schools will be com- 
pleted than in 1952, yet an additional 
~ 160,000: children will attend school for the 
Ee first time in that year, and classes are 
- already overcrowded. 
'_ . “At the beginning of 1952,” says the 


Minister’s report, ~“ the building industry 
was overloaded and steel had become very 
scarce.” This. is perhaps a factual state- 
ment, though it omits to say that bricks 
are now the limiting factor. The next para- 
graph is, however, pure fiction. “It was 
decided.” we are told, ‘to devote most of 
the available resources of labour and 
materials to work already under construc- 
tion.” Surely this would better have read: 
“In order to allow the Government to keep 
its rash promise to build 300.000 houses 
per year; it was found necessary to cut the 
school building programme.” 


The second report, a more eritical docu- 
ment, states quite categorically that “ The 
competing demands upon materials and 
labour made by the housing programme, 
in their present expanding form, make it 
difficult for schools to keep pace with 
houses ” 3 


In fact, the Committee, in an apparently 
unanimous report. goes on to recommend 
the utmost possible consultation between 
all Government departments concerned, so 
that “the gap between house and school 
building’ should be narrowed during the 
immediate years ahead.” In other words, 


- exactly .what. the Labour Party have 


always insisted upon; a balanced building 
programme with factories and schools, as 
well as houses. 


Both reports consider the question of 
overcrowded classrooms. The present 
theoretical maximum number of children 
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of the News Chronicle sums up by quoting the Tory 1951 election manifesto. — 
It said: “In education and in health some of the mast crying needs are 
not being met. For the money now spent we will provide better services... .” 
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allowed: per class in England and Wales is ~ 
forty in primary schools and thirty” in~ 
secondary. In Scotland the figures are — 
higher, being forty-five and forty. 

In 1951 it is revealed that 67,604 classes, 
just under one-third of the total, had more” 
than the permitted maximum of pupils. By 
1952 the position had worsened, and over 
71,000 classes were overcrowded—this 
after only fifteen months of Miss Hors- 
brugh’s control at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. School building has been cut whilst - 
47 per cent of our children work in over- 
crowded classrooms. 

But. reductions in school building and 
overcrowded classrooms is by no means the 
full picture. Examining more closely exist- 
ing schools, the Select Committee found 
that “some of them are no better than 
slums and should either be pulled down 
immediately or undergo drastic repair, 
even at considerable cost.” 2 
There can be little chance of demolish- ~ 
ing insanitary and obsolete. buildings ~ 
whilst the Government refuses to sanction 
sufficient school building even to cope with 
the increasing school population. 

The plain facts that are clearly shown 
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by these two documents are these. The ~ 
influential and- powerful Select Committee 
has spotlighted in forthright and vigorous ~ 
terms. one of the many faults in our edu- 
cational system. The report of the Ministry 
of Education serves to show that the Gov- 
ernment is both unable and even unwilling 
to face up to the problem. 
> 
| 
, 


PLEA FOR AFRICA 
Lyttelton says ‘No’ 


Witt hardly a passing mention in the 


popular Press, the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Bill has been pushed through 
Parliament in recent weeks. The Bill gives 
legal authority for the introduction of the 
scheme to federate the British protector- 
ates of Nyasaland’ and Northern Rhodesia 
with the self-governing territory of 
_. Southern Rhodesia (FACT, April). It 
~ raises issues of vital importance of which 
the British public should be aware. 


It should be realised that in transferring 
to the new federal government important 
powers affecting the Protectorates which 
were formerly. subject to the final 

—-authority of the Secretary of State for the 
- Colonies, Britain will no longer be able to 
~ afford the measure of protection which she 
- had pledged to give the African popula- 
- tion of these territories. The federal gov- 
ernment will be dominated by the Euro- 
pean minority in Central Africa, and, in 
_ particular, by the Europeans of Southern 
~ Rhodesia, whose racial policy is far from 
- Jiberal and who regard federation as a 
means of incorporating Northern Rhodesia 
- and Nyasaland in an enlarged Southern 
- Rhodesia. They see it as the means. of 
throwing off the supervision of Central 
- African affairs by the British Govern- 
~ ment: 

Of the 35 seats in the legislature, 29 
will be held by Europeans and six by 
Africans. The European. population of 
the three territories is 167,000. There are 
~-almost six million Africans. Southern 
- Rhodesia will have 17 seats, Northern 
_ Rhodesia 11 and Nyasaland 7. The popula- 

tions of the territories are: Southern Rho- 

desia 1,862,700, Northern 
~ 1,678,200 and Nyasaland 2,439,000: 
Power to amend the constitution is being 
- transferred to the new federal legislature. 
Z Representation .of Africans can be in- 
-ereased only by the vote of a- two-thirds 
majority of the legislature.- The adjust- 
“ment of African representation to the in- 
~ creasing maturity of African political in- 
~ -terests will present the greatest difficulty. 


‘Resistance cam paign 


The Tory Government has” pressed . on 
with the scheme despite * ‘the--unanimous 
opposition of Africans to it. Its enforce- 


4 
= of African people, not only in Northern 
‘Rhodesia and Nyasaland but throughout 
* the continent. ~ Already the Government’s 
policy has intensified racial feelings and 
~ bitterness. 
of several: Jeading>. Chiefs in Nyasaland 
and to the « organization of a passive resist- 
ance. comme there and in Northern 


The ricener in’ which the African ob- 
ions to federation have been handled 
‘Government, -shows scant. regard 


Rhodesia - 


ment may well lose Britain the ‘confidence. 


It has. led to the resignation .. 


rinciple of racial partnership to 
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FELLOWSHIP IN DANGER 


future—Mr. Attlee is here seen with.a Nyasaland chief. 


When Labour was in office relations between white 
and black people showed great promise for the 


To-day Labour’s good work 


i3 being undone and Central Africa has become a potential trouble-centre. 


which the scheme is supposed, according 
to its supporters, to give expression. 

African fears about federation are not 
without foundation. Politically and eco- 
nomically they are weak at present com- 
‘pared with the European settlers. Their 
leaders have always regarded the protec- 
‘tion of the British Government, respon- 
sible to Parliament and to British public 
opinion, as their bulwark against domina- 
tion by local Europeans. 

They expected Britain to continue in the 
role of trustee until the indigenous people 
had reached a degree of maturity in pub- 
lic affairs sufficient to enable them to com- 
pete on equal terms with the immigrant 
European community. This expectation 
has now been _ disappointed. Britain 
under the Tories has come close to the 
abdication of moral tespoeipety in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The Labour Party, both ee and out- 
side Parliament, has consistently opposed 
the imposition of federation, against the 
clearly expressed wishes of the African in- 
habitants of the countries concerned. While 
admitting that economic advantages might 


‘follow the closer association of ‘the three 


territories Labour has maintained that a 
progressive future for these mixed societies 
depends on racial harmony and on the 
effective’ working of a’ genuine system of 
partnership. between all the races, 

During: the Committee stage of the Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland Bill in the House of 


Commons, Labour’ Party spokesmen; made» : 


a. determined attempt; in a. long* series of 


amendments. to ‘safeguard: the position at 
_ Africans. 


poning the implementation. of the measure, 
to enable the Government to-seek to win 


the support of the Africans for a new 
federal constitution. 

On the assumption that the Goverinient 
was determined to disregard the Opposi- 
tion’s arguments for delay and was intent 
on forcing the measure through Parlia- 
ment, the Labour Party sought to get writ- _ 
ten into the, scheme essential safeguards 
for the protection of Africans. One amend- 
ment provided for the inclusion in the new 


federal Executive Council of African mem- 


bers and specially appointed European 
members who would take a special concern 
for African affairs. This would have given 
Africans more confidence in the new 
arrangements and the assurance that there 
would be no question of forever keeping 
them out of the body responsible for poliey, 
making and executive action. 

An attempt was made also to increase 
the number of African representatives in 
the legislature so that the numbers of 
Europeans and Africans would be equal. 
This, it was thought,. would show a sign 
of willingness: on the part of the Govern-— 
ment to implement the doctrine of partner- 
ship and so make the scheme more accept- 
able to Africans in the territories. 

New clauses were proposed by the Lab- 
our Party which, if written into the Bill, 
would have protected and extended the 
right of trade unions and Co-operatives. 
None of the amendments or any of the 
new clauses were accepted by the Govern- 
ment. , 

If, in years to come, there emerges in 
Central Africa a nation torn by racial con- 
flict, like the: Union of. South Africa, the 


. responsibility will lie with the Tories, but 


by then it will be too late to save the 


“situation. 


MAKING HOUSING A SOCIAL SERVICE 


by L53G: 


PUBLICLY-OWNED building industry 
must surely be a natural development 


A 


in a Socialist economy. But although this 


would be desirable, it is unfortunately 
impossible to achieve it simply at the sweep 
of a pen. 

The fact that there are over 100,000 
separate building firms of all sizes with 
‘widely-differing working conditions would 
make nationalisation a difficult task. It is 
a common criticism of the industry that 
there are more builders in it than brick- 
layers! But if we cannot have public 


ownership of the industry, how can we still- 


put it full at the service of the people ? 
The answer, as I see it, and as-several 

Labour-controlled local authorities have 

seen it. is Direct Labour. . It should be 


added that many Labour councils fight well. 


shy of building by direct labour, pre- 
sumably because they don’t really under- 
stand it. And yet direct labour is nothing 
more nor less than local authorities cutting 
out the private builders and getting on 
with the job themselves with their own 
staffs. 
In 1945 we faced a iieeacte need for 
: new houses. Many people clamoured for 
cheap and quick building, involving if 
necessary a lowering of standards. In the 
industry we strongly opposed this, for we 
knew that you cannot. measure the real 
eost of a house until it» has been tested by 
time, and a poorly-built house could be- 
come a slum long before the original loan 
charge had been met. 


_ Gilbertian system 


- We want to be sure that our houses are 
~ built of the best materials with the best 
workmanship. This we can’t be sure of 
when the incentive is private profit and 
SS not. the public need. At the moment, 
_ building is wide open to what we in the 
trade call “ scamping.” 

Builders get up to all manner of tricks 
to save themselves money on a contract, in 
effect cheating the local authorities. And 

it is no use blaming the tradesman on the 
job, for he generally does not know what 
_ the specifications are for the job. This is 
why the local council has to employ a 
clerk of works, to see that builders do what 
they have promised to do! 
' Apart from this, the whole system of 
_ tendering for jobs is Gilbertian. Firms are 
invited to submit tenders, and after con- 
sideration the council accepts one, usually 
the lowest. But within the cost for the 
- job must be included the cost of an elabor- 
_ ate tender. And all the firms.competing 
- for the particular job have this same basic 
cost of tendering. 
_ Do they bear this cost themselves? Of 
~ course not! They just allow for it in their 
& _ > Brice, and the unsuccessful firms pass it,on 


Merrion 


to their next tender. So the council, and 
the citizen, pay for private competition in 
the last resort. 

Often a job will be completed at less 
cost to the builder than he originally cal- 
culated. Perhaps on a £100,000 contract, 
thanks to factors such as good weather and 
availability of materials, a builder may 
save £5,000. That sum will then be clear 
extra profit to the builder. 

But supposing this same job had been 
done by a council’s direct labour depart- 
ment. The £5,000 saved by pure good 
fortune would go towards a reduction of 
rents. On one job on which I worked we 


The author of this article is a build- 
ing worker. He is secretary of the 


Tottenham branch of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers and 
also of the Union’s North-West London 


District Committee. He is a member 
of the Building Advisory Committee for 
London. At the 1950 General Election 
he contested Portsmouth for Labour, 
and in 1951 Southend. 


were able to save on the rents to the extent 
of ninepence per house per week. Ona 
private contract this would have gone into 
the builder’s pocket and the tenants’ rents 
would have been that much higher than 
they ought \to have been. 

In this short article it is not possible for 
me to go into great detail on the working 
of Direct Labour. I can, however, give an 
outline of how a local authority could 
establish a direct labour department, and 
give some of the principles on which it 
should work. 


Large-scale efficiency 


I would suggest that the council. should 
set up a special committee, with coun- 


cillors, technical officers and trade union ~ 


representatives on it, plus a representa- 
tive from each direct labour job as it is 
undertaken. The committee would have 
under its direction a new. Direct Labour 
building department of the council with its 
own staff and equipment. 

The bigger the schemes that the depart- 
ment can be given to do the better the 
results will be, for it works out cheaper 
to build many houses than just one or two, 
Savings can be made on plant, for big 
schemes mean that this can be bought out- 
right instead of hired. And again, savings 
can be made on materials, for these can be 
bought in large bulk quantities. 

To attract labour, the department will 
probably have to pay higher rates than 
private fms. This will repay itself in the 
long run, however, for the best men will 
be attracted to the department, and good 
workmanship will mean ‘houses that need 


SLORY, 


less repair and maintenance work doing on * 
them. 

It is important that the higher staffing — : 
of the department be carefully studied. 
Good relations on the job can make a lot © 
of difference to the workmanship and, ~ 
indeed, to the speed of working. And if 5 
private builders are still to be allowed to ~ 
compete for contracts, good estimating is © 
necessary to give the department its fair — 
chance. ; 

Joint consultation should be established — 
as a basic need in a Direct Labour scheme. ~ 
This enables the department to call on a.~ 
wide range of ability and experience, and ~ 
also gives to the men on the job the — 
valuable knowledge -that they are really — 
participating in the planning of their work. : 

The savings brought about by the crea- — 
tion of a Direct Labour department can ~ 
spread out in other directions, too. The — 
council could utilise its own architects and — 
consultants and engineers, in place:of the 
veritable army of these that have to be 
employed by the present multiplicity of 
building firms. 

Direct Labour can give to the building ~ 
industry something of the status of a social 
service, which will inspire its staffs in the 
service of the community. Workers and 
citizens would be united in a joint under- 
taking of immense value to the people. 

As I see it, Direct Labour is a positive 
step forward towards the Socialist society, 
in which public need takes pride of pints 
over private profit. 


Transport hold-up 


THE British Transport Commission’s ~~ 
* report for 1952 (the fifth year of — 
public ownership) pulls no punches. It 
makes it plain that the Tory Government’s 
decision to denationalise long-distance road 
haulage has brought to a standstill the 
advance to a more efficient and cheaper’ 
transport system for the British people. 

By the time of the General Election in 
October, 1951, says the report, plans for 
integration “including long - distance 
feeder road/rail servicés, joint engineering 
services and joint use of equipment, had 
been brought to an advanced stage.” The 
announcement ‘of the Government’s policy, 
the report adds, “ brought to a halt a num- 
ber of schemes designed to produce a 
rationalised internal transport system.” _ 

The Transport Commission ‘‘ emphasised 
to the Minister the gravely. disturbing 
effect which in their view the (denationali- 
sation) proposals were likely to have upon | 
the efficiency of their services, upon their — 
finances and upon the‘staff.” 

Despite the Government’s. “Enitertereorea d 
the year’s record is one of achievement. ~ 
For the second year running, publicly — 
owned transport made a surplus (of £84 
million) in 1952-——a-sign that British Trans- — 
port is now beginning to ‘reap the benefits 
of the organisation built up in its” early 
years. 2 

The report says that the Road Haulage 
Executive—running British Road Services 
—has made a surplus of something like 
£8 million in its first five years—a necaha 


(Continued on page 24). a 
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__ A-WATION’S STANDARDS FOR SALE? 
ep — ~Perils of Commercial TV 


“Dear Viewer . . .” Christopher May- 
hew, M.P. (Lincolns Prager, 6d.). 

ct: FRED MUGGS, chimpanzee star of 
a: American television, caused quite a 
stir by © interrupting the American re- 
broadcast of the Coronation service, to 
advertise goods strictly against B.B.C. in- 
structions. Christopher Mayhew’s timely 
pamphlet provides plenty of evidence to 
ew that Mr. Muggs’  break-up-the- 
programme technique is just normal spon- 
sored television routine. 

Of course, if all the harm sponsored 

_ television did was to interrupt programmes 
at their most interesting points, the matter 
would arouse only mild disagreement. In 
point of fact, however, television in Britain 
is on the brink of becoming the most 
powerful communication medium ~ ever 
known. It is reckoned that inside ten — 
years nearly half the adult population he 
be “ televiewing ” ” every night. 
: In this situation television will have in 
it'a ‘phenomenal capacity for raising our 
- standards of education, entertainment, art an hour if he is guaranteed a genuine 
and culture. It is these standards that are Teturn. And that means that his product 
‘really at stake. Good television under ™ust be plugged as often as possible in the 
public democratic control can give us the Programmes. 
best; television subservient to purely com- Levelling down 
ee eee public need Then, agains.an advertiser will demand 
=It is the purpose of Mayhew’s pamphlet the biggest possible viewing audience. His 
eto ‘demonstrate that this is not. an 
>xaggeration of the position. He does so 
i Pee veetinely, drawing upon his own wide 
te xperience of both British and American 

television. 


aa For example, Mayhew had ‘a play on 
4 British television. It ran for 70 minutes. 


When an American company produced the 
same play they cut it by a third (time on 
sponsored television is expensive) and the 
sponsors—a cigarette makers—had to have 
breaks in the play during which a chorus 
of girls sang; “Be Happy, Go Lucky, Go 
Lucky Strike to-day.” ‘ 

Mayhew gives the moral of this incident: 
American sponsored television’s job is not 
to produce good television but to sell the 
advertiser’s product. The same priority 
would apply to British sponsored tele- 
vision. 

Of course, the savOchibs of sponsored 
television in this country—and the Conser- 
vative Government is’ committed to the 
idea—say that British commercial tele- 
vision would be quite different from the 
American version. But would it? 

Television programmes, Mayhew poirits 
out, have to be paid for. Under sponsored 
télevision the advertiser would have to foot 
the bills. Obviously an advertiser is only 
going ‘to pay out at the rate of, some £4,000 


all the time, which is another way of say- 


age, no particular taste and no particular 
intellectual level.” It must level down to 
our lowest common factor. 

Oddly enough, the commercialisers help 
to demolish their own argument. The 
Government White Paper on the subject 
_ says that “it would: be necessary to intro- 
duce safe eguards — against possible abuses, 
anda controlling body would be required 
for this. purpose. - ae So the com- 


leagues to keep. standards -up; they intend 
to put a second set. of controllers over 
_ them to ‘act as censors! *. 

It is difficult in this country to visualise 


television. Cassandra, the “ Daily Mirror” 
‘columnist, ‘has described something of it in 


America. : = 
eae What they. Ae to our Lcaanation, tee 
‘is a repulsive and hideous example > of 
gatalid. big business using the cathode ray 
_ tube. The most sacred scenes in the Abbey 
were interrupted, and at the. ‘moment of 
_ the presentation of the Bible to the Queen 
tit was. ‘thought fit. by some moron in 
Tan: Georgia, to be the time to boost. a 
aes ss _ deodorant. bn tee 
ce of British oe Soup and soaps ‘were thrust into: these 
‘n- television’ sacred scenes and an- obscene interview 
cannot be with a chimpanzee made a mockery of cen- 
ci - turies: ot. our history and tradition, aad 


ae Ne 


programme must. appeal to all the people ~ 


ing that it. must appeal to “no particular 


-mercialisers don’t~ trust their ‘own col-. 


the atmosphere - created - by. commercial | 


: his account of the Coronation telecast. in. 
“will - PS: to. well, more. of these iste 


ale. 
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- 1 a ; » ; 
CORONATION MUG Vision star. 
J. Fred Muggs turned the Spotlets on the: 
perils of sponsored television. a 


motor-car salesmen shouted that their cars 
were the ‘Crown Jewels of America, _ 
“When the Queen: was taking Com- — 
munion the °A.B.C. Network was yelping 
about ‘ Pepperell’s Bed Sheets’ and the | 
N.B.C.’s relay from the Abbey was adorned — 
with the comment that ‘Basil Radford 
could have played the part of the Arck 
bishop of Canterbury.” a 
The Labour Party, in its new policy me 
statement, has made it clear that it is — 
strongly opposed to sponte television, 


has come fons other ‘sources. Nay 

A National Television Council has been ; 
set up under the sponsorship of a group of ; 
public figures drawn from all - - politic 
parties—Lady Violet Bonham | 


and Lord Waverley (formerly Sir — 
Anderson). It aims.“ to resist the intr 
duction of commercial television rename 
eee falcvinion in the 
interest.” - 

The “ Observer ” has. commented: “Con 
mercial competition on television will take ; 
place, not between various. purveyors ong . 
entertainment, as we have in theatres or — 
cinemas, but: between various producers | ; 
advertised goods—foods, drinks, pate: 
‘medicines, cosmetics, etc. The basic 
pose of commercial: television propia 


‘open. the door to a “surreptitious preg 
tion of entertainment in our own homes.” 


demn pomiaerinl Waren and eee 
that the B.B.C. is perfect. The public has 
got~to be- provided with the best possible - 
service, and that implies a choice of differ- 
‘ent programmes. This is, in fact, BB.C. 
policy; only restrictions on capital expen- 
diture have prevented full development. — 
Christopher Mayhew suggests that more } 
money should be made available to the — 
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B.B.C. for development, He thinks that 
the 15 per cent of licence fees now taken 
by the Exchequer should go to the B.B.C. 
Furthermore, the licence fee for television 
should be doubled. 

He points out that the alternative to 
paying the money. outright to the B.B.C. 
is to pay it in dribs and drabs to commer- 
cial advertisers in the shops, for the cost 
of sponsored television programmes will be 
passed on to the consumers in the prices 
of the goods. 

As Mayhew stresses, this question of 
commercial television is of the greatest 
importance. The Tories consider it so im- 
portant that they have forced M.P.’s to 
vote against their better judgment on it: 
Beverley Baxter said in the first*?Commons 
debate that ‘I will vote in the lobby be- 
cause. I would rather have sponsored pro- 
grammes than a Socialist Government; I 
shall vote with a heavy heart.” 

As yet the general public is not fully 
aware of the vital issues at stake. In his 


pamphlet, Mayhew is trying to educate- 


them and rouse them. If he—and other 
responsible citizens—fail, we shall be bur- 
dened with J. Fred Muggs and the terrible 
_threat to our standards that he represents. 
R. W. D. 


A clear line 


i “The Lighted Flame,” Norman, McKillop 
(Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 


“A How much we take for granted nowa- 
ate days! 
: pression this book leaves in the mind. For 

this is the official history of the Associated 


_ Society of Locomotive Engineers and- 


__- Firemen—the story of their fight for decent 
‘wages and conditions. 

Norman McKillop, a working engine- 
man. as well as a free-lance journalist, 
writes with all the enthusiasm and under- 
‘standing of the active trade unionist, the 
member of “the fraternity,” the craftsman 
. —in short, the true expert on his subject. 
He himself has lived through and actively 
' participated in many of the struggles he 
records. He has worked with the men who 
- have made his Union what it is to-day—in 
_ the words of the flyleaf, “a living brotber- 
BE 3 hood and not just a negotiating machine.” 

. % so One important fact emerges early in the 
ey, story he tells. The fight of the footplate 
men was from the start not merely a battle 
_ for themselves and for the most element- 
ary human rights. It was equally and de- 
- cisively a fight for public safety against 
_ the greed and the cynical callousness of the 
5s. i private enterprisers.” 
Mg ' Who, in these days, can credit the fact 
me that, when the A.S.L.E. and F. first came 
y _ into being, engine drivers were frequently 
t ‘fined. for such “ offences” as refusing to 
ge _ pass a signal at danger? It was not until 
a firmly established Union had adopted 
the: practice of paying its members’ fines 
- that the railway companies abandoned this 
a ‘method of punishment. 
a ~ Again, to the young man or woman of 
to-day, how incredible seem the hours of 
work of those early locomotivemen. Yet 
evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Railway Accidents in 1877 told of 


That is the overwhelming im- 


drivers on duty for 35 and 40 hours at a 
stretch—and in all weathers. -In spite of 
these appalling facts, the view was ex- 
pressed that the Board of Trade ought not 
“to interfere with the railway companies 
as to the hours of working their men.’ 
Several of the men who gave evidence were 
dismissed or de-graded. 


Even twenty years later a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the long 
hours of railwaymen refused to stipulate 
any number of hours as a legal day’s work 
and merely recommended that the Board of 
Trade should “ induce” railway companies 
to confine the hours of their emplovest 
within. reasonable limits. 

To come to more recent times, how many 
of our active younger Party members and 
trade unionists realise that when World 
War II began, railwaymen were still sub- 
ject to wage cuts and worsened conditions 
enforced in the years of depression? Their 
wages and conditions were worse than 
those won after the end of World War I 
as the culmination of over forty years of 
unremitting effort. 

To the general reader the most absorb- 
ing sections of the book are those dealing 
with the use of the strike weapon, especi- 
ally the. accounts of the great Railway 
Strike of 1919, and of the General Strike 
of 1926. The inside story of these historic 
events has .probably never been told with 
greater clarity: it is a story which should 
be carefully studied by all of us whose 
first-hand: knowledge of trade union and 
Socialist policy is confined to the post-war 
era. 

Labour Party members will also find 
much to interest them in the personal 
accounts of the individual leaders of this 
outstanding craft union. It is ‘doubtful 
if any trade union of similar size could 
produce so impressive a record of active 
service on the political as well as on the 
trade union side of our Movement— 
although all the railway unions have been 
prominent in this respect. 

JOAN BOURNE. 


Passing show 


“The Best of Both Worlds,” Tom Dri- 
berg (Phoenix, 15s.). 


HE main impression you get from this 
eighteen months’ personal diary is that 
the title is very much an understatement. 
Tom Driberg certainly doesn’t limit him- 
self to two worlds. He’s here, there and 
everywhere, meeting people, collecting 
ideas, fighting elections—and taking time 
off to get married. 

He has a host of fascinating little stories 
to tell from behind the scenes in politics, 
broadcasting, the arts and the Army. There 
are anecdotes about Attlee and Bevan, the 
late Constant Lambert, Lord Mountbatten 
and many other people, some famous, some 
nameless. 

There is no plot to the book, it reaches 
no planned conclusions.. It tells simply 
of the day-to-day life of a man who seems 
to be living a dozen different lives all at 
once. The result is exhilarating. No one 
with an interest in people and politics could 
fail to enjoy Driberg’s meanderings. 


- obtain legitimate employment. 


Apparently all will be forgiven. 


_ of Germany? Significantly the Soviet Press — 
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are refused a labour permit, they cannot 


Prior to the reversal of Soviet policy 
last month, the refugees were condemned 
in the Eastern-Press and radio as “ spivs, 
kulaks, capitalist exploiters, and crimi- 
nals.” We must not, of course, fall into 
the error of assuming that this accusation 
is entirely groundless—I would say myself 
that one refugee in every four is an™ 
“adventurer ”; he is either an ‘“ undesir- 
able” or else someone who has decided 
that Western Germany offers-more oppor= 
tunities than the Soviet Zone, and he has 
become a refugee in order to better him- 
self or to escape the law. 

But such people are a definite minority. ~ 
Of the rest, the great majority fall into 
certain well-defined groups. There are the 
farmers, who have failed to deliver their 
expected quota of produce and are accused 
in consequence of “sabotage ”’—the fault 
is rarely their own, but may be due to bad 
weather, disease, or simply bad luck. 
There are the deserters from the People’s — 
Police—about nine thousand, so far. 

There are the intellectuals, who can no 
longer endure the atmosphere of a police 
State—lawyers, doctors, teachers (they 
endured it, of course,-under the Nazis but 
in those days there was no Western Demo- 
cratic Germany to which they could flee). 
There are the young men and young 
women who have fled rather than endure 
conscription into one or other of the Com- 
munist military organisations. There are 
the owners of small businesses whose live- 
lihood has been destroyed. 


Room for hope 


There are industrial workers who for : 
one reason and another have failed to 
reach the production © target. Three 
refugees out of every five are under 45 
years of age, and the same proportion have ~ 
come from some kind of productive work. 
The proportion of housewives is 13 per 
cent. 

The new policy of the East German 
Government is the‘first public confession 
that the loss of 500,000 people is a serious 
matter. The “spivs and capitalist ex-7 ’ 
ploiters ” are surprisingly asked to return. 


The collective farm system is “ freezed, »y 
and refugee farmers are asked to return 
and work their old’ lands. All refugees 
who return are promised back their con- 
fiscated property; all refugees who were ~ 
forced out of business are promised their 
businesses back again; the East German) 


What does all this mean? Is it the be- 
ginning of a move towards the unification 


is again talking about the possibility of 
“democratic” election, but the word 
“democratic” is open to more than one 
interpretation. Is it a bluff? : ae 
These questions cannot be answered at 
the moment, in Germany or ane “A 
else; one can Rays hope. ; 
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: Soa Year Year Year Year April. {> April =| April April 
¥ 1949 1950 1951 rm 1952 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 
— ——— — | — — — — — — 
Production—vU.K. | | 
Index of Industrial Production. 
Average 1948 = 100 (1938 = | 
SO erate taste aeons nae ee Pac a oe 106 114 117 114 110 | 122 110 116-117° (1) 
Coal—G.B. | 
Total Output, weekly averages in 
flan tons (1938 4353)... 4,126 4,149 4,278 4,331 3,982 4,605 4,156 4,365 
Average Output, tons per man- 
oe 1.16 1.19 1.21 1.19 1.17 1.22 1.18 1.22 
Stocks at end ériod in 
thousand tons eke aaa § 17,328 14,104 17,549 20,941 10,852 11,366 | 15,260 16,161 
Steel 
Crude steel (ingots and cast- 
ings), | week] averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 313 301 ore eee 323 and 39 
Prod tock t d f£ aS ; 
pico naitine se. sa 995 585 739 (Mar.) 846 (Mar.)/346 (Mar.)|304 (Mar.) 
| Production U.S.A. 
33 Index of Industrial Production 
(ee se aoe Oe ee cae 176 200 220 219 187 (Mar.) 222 (Mar.)|221 (Mar.)|242. (Mar.) 
es | | : 
| U.K. Trade 
é ‘(Monthly averages or’ months in 
4 £ million) . . 
ST ee 189.6 217.4 325.3 e704 peek ag De ee rane 
ee ee includina :é-eiports)... 153.7 188.0 225.6 227.1 155.7 241.2 | 231.2 223.7 
Pieris ivour dollar area ......... 41.8 40.0 64.5 60.1 36.2 (Mar.)/53.2 (Mar.)/75.1 (Mar.)|45.6 (Mar.) 
PSE reer cie tamale? arent. ¢. 14.0 23.5 27.2 28.3 |/19.4 (Mar.) 27.4 (Mar.) 27.5" (Mar.)|29.4 (Mar.) 
Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) 88 108 100 rs 112 103 93 
Gold and dollar reserves of ster- 
ees ee ee oa 1,178 834 659 1,370 | 594 oye 
_| Gross National Savings ae ae eae ras ene ee Got 
eee (March) | (March) | (March) | (March) 
Employment 
; I in’ G.B. 3 
Regishousands (1936 = 1.700). | ~ 308.0 314.2 252.9 414.2' || 329.0 252.9 467.9 | s 3 oe 
: No. of unemployed as a. per- 
ht eee 16 14 - 1.2 20 |}, 16 1.2 2.2 Ag 
ay king h h indus- 
Petar ence i ‘OR in 000s | 1,807 1,389 1,694 1,792 159 152 7 ae 
cS 
Ay Housing : 
Ge G) thomands | 197.63 | 198.17 | 194.83 | 239.92 14.86 15.12 17.40 2828 
Wages and Prices ; 
f it 4): 
“es te - ey ere in Gs 114 125 136 114 121 135 141 
Retail sales by large retailers in , 
Be ce oe ag 100 109 117 || 94 (Mar.) (109 (Mar.)/109 (Mar.)/120 (Mar.) 
age rates, all workers | aH 
194 cf * 100; September, ji 118 128 135 


110 


iepert. prices to einae® Reals) a rise indicates an stapes movement, 
; war destroyed houses rebuilt. 


' Based Sor ma drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, household oo etc. 
ces: Central Statistical Office, Monthly Digest of Statistics and Economist Rivoras and Statistics. 
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marked 


‘share issues a little easier.” 
. Steel Corporation’s report for the yéar end- 
ing September 30, 
- combined profits of the ‘member companies 
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which “ cannot be said to prove failure or 
inefficiency.” 

Indeed, all of the Commission’s services 
showed steady improvements in efficiency 
last year—as they have done every year 
since 1948. On British Railways, for ex- 
ample, more trains arrived on time, new 
and improved passenger services were 
introduced, freight services were speeded 
up. 

The clearest guide to the efficiency 
of railway freight working is the in- 
dex which measures freight carried for 
each. hour of engine working. This 
has improved each year since 1948, 
and the 1952 figure was 31 per cent above 
1938. All round, the railways have _ in- 
creased their efficiency by about'10 per 
cent over the past five years—a remark- 
able achievement in view of the out-of-date 
rolling stock and equipment that the rail- 
ways took over on Vesting Day and have 
had to go on using since. 

British Road Services, tuo, can point to 
improvements .in- efficiency. In 
1952 “the mileage -per: vehicle-actually at 
work, and per the totalinumber of men in 
the vehicle crews (drivers, mates and van 
guards) increased over the previous year.” 
“This increase in efficiency,” the report 
says, “is only obtained; by organisation of 
the services on a-large’ seale.” 

The number of managerial; administra- 
tive and clerical staff for each. 1,000 tons 
earried by British Road Services has been 


reduced from 6.2 in 1948 to 4.7 in 1952. So 


much for the Conservative jibe that public 
awnership has led~to a vast increase in 
bureaucrats and_ officials. 

All in all, the British Transport Commis- 
sion’s report further emphasises the Gov- 
ernment’s doctrinaire folly in breaking up 
the efficient organisation of British Road. 
Services and, still more important, in 
breaking up in the process the co-ordinated 


national transport. system. .provided for. 


under Labour's” 1947 tans andi 


ow Sy eeeastiil. will the Tory beucuk 3 


ment be when it ‘tries to re-sell the 


“steel industry to private ownership? As 
the “Manchester Guardian” points out:” 


The report of the Steel Corporation will 
help to make the path of. the coming steel 
The Iron and 


1952, shows that the 


‘in that year amounted to over £64 million. 
~The Corporation was able to pile up 


nt anes enormous profits because of the Tory 

: ‘decision in February, 1952, to increase steel 
A: prices. 
then. chairman of the Corporation, Mr. 
‘Steven Hardie—who resigned over the 


The increase was contested by the 


1 


issue of whether prices should be increased 
or not. 

In his letter of resignation to Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, Tory Minister of Supply, Mr. Har- 
die wrote: ‘‘ In the national interest I have 
expressed to you my strong views against 
the Government’s decision to —inerease 
maximum prices of iron and steel, especi- 


ally in view of the large increase in the 
profits of the publicly-owned companies 


This view was supported at the time by 
the Labour Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Now Labour and-Mr. Hardie 
are proved to have been right all along. 
Who can doubt that steel prices were in- 
creased by the Government last year in 
order to push. steel profits up and make 
the industry profitable’ enough for private 
owners to want to buy it: back? 


The Tory proposal to denationalise steel 
is made all the more inexcusable by, the 
industry’s- record under: public’ ownership. 
“Production of steel 1s ngw running jat a 
higher rate than ever-before in the history 
of the industry,” says the report. “The 
provision of amenities, continued moderni- 
sation of plant and new construction’ are 


making a progressive contribution to the | 


improvement of working conditions.” 


Perhaps the most significant comment on 
the achievement of steel under public 
ownership was made by Sir John Green, 
present chairman of the '!Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Speaking on the Corporation’ s 
report, he said: “It is a pretty sure: bet 


that I shall hand over the Corporation to] 
private industry in much better shape than 


we took it over.” - * { ae oe 


on holiday carry a newspaper ? 


the -day’s human stories. 
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Holiday Value 


Have you noticed how many “people 


Even on the: first . morning from home 
‘they keep up with the news of their 
usual interests —politics} sports Or? > 
And how - 
“pleasant it is on holiday, in contrast 
with the rush: of working days, to 

_ linger over one’s favourite newspaper > 
-in the freedom of well- earned leisure: 


Ask the local newsagent for your copy of. 


-.... sensible people 


luge 2M 


niesingaginaser A 


always read Reynolds 
News because it is the 
only national 
Sunday newspaper 
that consistently 
presents Labour’s : 


point of view... 


os 


